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ART DECORATIONS. 








LIBRARY OF 


Aboriginal American Literature. 


General Editor and Publisher. D G. BRINTON, M.D. 


The aim of this series of publications is to put within 
the reach of scholars authentic materials for the study 
of the languages and culture of the native races of 
America. Each work is the production of the native 
mind, and is printed in the original tongue, with a trans- 
lation and notes, and only such are selected as have 
some intrinsic historical or ethnological importance. 
The volumes of the series are sold separately, at the 
prices named. 

NOW READY. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE 
MAYAS. 

Edited by Danret G. Brinton, M.D. 279 pages. 
Cloth, uncut, $5.00, ($3.00 when a complete set is 
ordered.) 

This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya 
anguage of Yucatan, written shortly after the Con- 
quest, and carrying the history of that people back many 
centuries. To these is added a history of the Conquest, 

written in his native tongue, by a Maya Chief, in 1562. 

The texts are preceded by an introduction on the history 

of the Mayas; their language, calendar, numeral sys- 

tem, etc. ; and a vocabulary is added at the close. 


No. II. THE IROQUOIS BOOK OF 
RITES. 


Edited by Horatio HAs. 


No. I. 


222 pages. Cloth, uncut, 
Fa.00- Ae 

his work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga 
languages, the speeches, songs and rituals with which 
a deceased chief was lamented and his successor install- 
ed in office. It may be said to throw a distinct light on 
the authentic history of Northern America to a period 
fifty years earlier than the eraof Columbus. The Intro- 
duction treats of the ethnology and history of the Huron- 
Iroquois. A map, notes and a glossary complete the 


"NO. III. THE COMEDY-BALLET OF 
GUEGUENCE. 


Edited by Danret G. Brinton, M. D. 

Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 

A curious and unique specimen of the native comic 
dances, with dialogues, called daz/es, formerly common 
in Central America. Itis inthe mixed Nahautl-Spanish 
jargon of Nicaragua, and shows distinctive features of 
native authorship. The Introduction treats of the eth- 
nology of Nicaragua, and the local dialects, musical 
instruments, and dramatic representations. A map and 
a number of illustrations are added. 

No. lV. A MIGRATION LEGEND OF 

THE CREEK INDIANS. 
By A.S. Gatscuet. 251 pages. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 

This learned work offers a complete survey of the 
ethnology of the native tribes of the Gulf States. The 
strange myth or legend told to Gov Oglethorpe in 1732, 
by the Creeks, is given in the original, with an Intro- 
duction and Commentary. 

No. V. THE LENAPE AND THEIR 
LEGENDS. 
By Danrez G, Brinton. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 

Cc i ¢ complete text and symbols, 184 in num- 
ber, of the Waram Otum or Rep Score of the Dela- 
ware Indians, with the full original text, and a new 
translation, notes and vocabulary. A lengthy intro- 
duction treats of the Lenapé or Delawares, hale bistory, 
customs, myths, language, etc., with numerous refer- 
ences to other tribes of the great Algonkin stock. 


146 pages. 





IN PREPARATION. 

THE ANNALS OF THE CAKCHIQUELS. By 
Francisco Arana Ernantez Xahila. With a translation 
and notes by Dr. D. G. Brinton. 

ABORIGINAL AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. Chief- 
ly original material, furnished by various collabo- 
rators, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


COMMENCING APRIL 6th, 1885. 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—April 6th, Phila- 
delphia Carnival Club Ball; 7th, Concert, 
Benefit St. Joseph’s Hospital ; 8th, « La Cor- 
onilla,” Children’s Carnival; 9th, Actors’ 
Fund Benefit, performance from 12 to 5 P. 
M.; 9th, Concert, Star Course, Gilmore’s 
Band. 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE. — Shook 
and Collier’s “ Lights o’ London.” 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, BROAD ST.— 
McCaull Opera Comique Company, in “ Apa- 
june.” 


CARNCROSS’ ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Minstrels, Burlesque, “ Civil Service 
Troubles,” etc. 


NATIONAL THEATRE.— In the Ranks,” 

ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.—H. B. 
Mahn’s Comic Opera Company, in “ Billee 
Taylor.” 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
Edwin Booth. 


CHESTNUT STREET THEATRE.—Joseph 
Murphy. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The performance to be given at the Aca- 
demy of Music on the afternoon of April gth, for 
the benefit of the Actors’ Fund, will be the 
greatest dramatic and musical entertainment 
ever given in Philadelphia. 

The programme will include the following 


favorite attractions : 

THE MADISON SQUARE COMPANY, from 
New York, in ‘* The Private Secretary.’ 

THE MAY BLOSSOM COMPANY, with Mr. Ben- 
jamin Maginley and Miss Georgia Cavan. 

MARK TWAIN will read “ ‘lhe Tragic Tale of the 
Fish Wife.”’ 

THE McCAULL OPERA COMPANY. 

MR. HENRY E. DIXEY will sing his great song, 
“It’s English, You Know,” and give his inimitable im- 
itations of Mr. Henry Irving, as given in the great New 
York success, ‘f Adonis ;’” he will be accompanied by 
the celebrated composer, Edward E. Rice. 

MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, the celebrated 
Prima Donna. 

The charming Prima Donna, MISS PAULINE 
HALL, accompanied by Max Maretzek, 

MR. J. KEPPLER, the celebrated Caricaturist of 
PUCK. 

The Members of the ‘LIGHTS O’ LONDON” 
COMPANY. 

The Great Irish Comedian, MR. JOSEPH MUR- 
PHY, and Company. 

KELLAR and his Cabinet. 

The Irish Specialists, Messrs. KELLY and RYAN. 

‘Lhe Versatile Character Artists, Messrs. HALLEN 
and HART. 

FRANK MORAN ina Stump Speech. 

The Renowned CRAGGS FAMILY, and many 
others. 

The Combined Orchestras of the city, all under the 
direction of the Committee of Managers of Philadel- 

hia. 

: There are a great many additional features to be 
added to this bill by New York and Philadelphia man- 
agers, as weil as special volunteer artists, which will be 
announced hereafter. 
ADMISSION PRICES. 
CpRET DONENIOD, ie. 5%. 56: oe, ow el elle 
Reserved seats, 


Tickets for sale at Blasius & Sons, No. 1119 
Ckestnut Street. Conducted by Chas. W. 
Campbell. 








Trust and Private Funds to Loan on 
Mortgage in sums of $5,000 and over. 
Address or apply at World Subscription 
and Advertising Agency, No. 708 Lo- 
cust St., (South Washington Square, ) 
Philadelphia. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 








Riverside Aldine Series. 


A new series of books which have already won great 
popularlty, but which in an attractive new edition and 
at a popular price, should be in every public and private 
library. They are printed from new electrotype plates, 
with a peculiarly inviting page, and are bound in a sim- 
ple and tasteful style. Two volumes are now ready. 
Price, $1.00 each. 


Marjorie Daw, and other Stories. 
By Tuomas Bartey Atoricu. [Including three stories 
not embraced in former editions.] 
My Summer in a Garden. 
By Cuarves DuDLEY WARNER. 


Pilot Fortune. 


By Marron C, L. Rerves and Emrry Rrap. 16mo, 
$1.25. A fresh and attractive story, the scene of 
—— is a picturesque fishing village on the Bay of 

undy. 


Harrtwet Martineau’s Autobiography. 


With Memorials by Mrs. Marra Weston CHAPMAN, 
New Popular Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By Orrver Wenpett Howmgs. 
Ninth Thousand. $1.25. 


In the Tennessee Mountains. 


Eight remarkable short stories of East Tennessee life, 
character and scenery. y Cuarces Ecgert 
CRADDOCK. $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN -& CO., 


BOSTON. 





The April 


Magazine of American History. 


(An important number.) 


THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Illustrated with portraits. 

BELLOMONT AND RASLE in 169). Dr. Charles 
W. Parsons. 

WORK AS AN EDUCATING POWER. Rev. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


With fine Portrait. | 





ANCIENT CHICAGO. Rev. William Barrows, | 


D. D. 


JEFFERSON AS A NATURALIST. Frederick 
N. Luther, 
POLITICAL AMERICANISMS. V. Charles Led- 


yard Norton. 
OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 
dore W. Dwight. 


TAIN SMITH? John Esten Cooke. 

Original Documents, Minor Topics, Notes, Queries, 
Replies, Societies, Book Notices. 

Sold by newsdealers everywhere, 50 cents a number. 
Subscription price, $5 a year in advance. 

Published at 30 Lafayette place, New York City. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

THE sudden change for the worse in Gen- 
eral GRANT’S condition on Monday last 
eclipsed for a time nearly every other topic 
of public interest. It was believed for a 
time that our great soldier had but a few 
hours to live. A rally within a day after- 
wards relieved the public mind of its anx- 
iety, but proved only temporary. The end 
may come at any moment, and before this 
reaches our readers we may have lost the 
first citizen of the republic. 

A somewhat lively controversy has arisen 
as to the connection of the fatal disease with 
General GRANT’S habits as an inveterate 
smoker. We had understood that there was 
no doubt whatever among scientific men as 
to the connection between the two. But for 
his devotion to this habit, General GRANT 
might very well have outlived the century. 
That tobacco in small quantities could fatally 
affect the health is not asserted by any one. 
That the free use of the weed has cost us 
more than one life in the last five years is a 
fact which admits of no denial. But there 
are tobacco-worshippers who would seem to 
deny anything that tells to the discredit of 
their habit. ee 


Mr. CLEVELAND’S nomination to diplo- 
matic and other high offices continue to at- 
tract much attention, but not to give much 
comfort to ‘‘shungry and thirsty’? who look 
for the Post-oftices. The appointment of 
of Mr. Cox as Minister to Turkey does not 
indicate that the feud of the President with 
Tammany Hall is incapable of healing 
treatment. Mr. Cox has long owed his seat 
in Congress to the favor of Mr. JoHN 
KELLY, whose views on the tariff and other 
great questions of public policy are repre- 
sented by that vivacious member of the 
House. Mr. EATon gets aservice in Con- 
necticut, in the sending of ex-Governor 
WaLLER to London as our Consul General. 
The selection of Gen. JosEPH E. JOHNSTON 
as Railroad Commissioner will not please 
the irreconcilable party in the South. 
Their great hero, Mr. JEFFERSON Davis, 
hates General JOHNSTON very heartily, and 
the General always has behaved like a gen- 
tleman since the surrender. His experience 
with the railroads in the conduct of the war 
may be of use tohim in his new position, 
and he is by army training an engineer. 

The appointinent of our friend, Professor 
RasMA8 B. ANDERSON to the Copenhagen 
mission must give a pleasure to our Scandi- 
navian citizens, in which we have a share. 
Mr. ANDERSON is not a Norwegian by birth, 
as some of our contemporaries describe him. 
He was bornin Wisconsin of Norwegian 
parents, but his work in literature and as a 
Professor at Madison has been of a kind to 





awaken a general interest in the literature 


and the folk lore of Gamle Norge. 

OF MR. PEARSON’s renomination as Post- 
master of New York we have spoken else- 
where, giving our reasons for believing that 
this ‘‘one swallow” proves ‘‘no summer.” 
There have been already so many failures tu 
reappoint Republican Postmasters, who cer- 
tainly were not ‘‘offensive partisans,’’ as to 
show that Mr. PEARSON’s case is no better 
than an exception to the rule. 

If ‘‘offensive partisans’ are to be removed 
for that reason, it may be presumed that 
“offensive partisans” are not to be selected 
to succeed them, or that if so selected, it is 
the duty of the Senate to reject such nomi- 
nations. But one or two cases have already 
occurred in which Democrats with no claim 
to office except their offensive and aggres- 
sive partisanship have been nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
And there is a well-founded distrust of the 
Senate in this matter. It is believed that 
there are members of the Republican ma- 
jority who are much more eager to secure 
favors from the Democratic administration 
than to secure the purity and excellence of 
the Civil Service. It is charged that a Penn- 
sylvania Senator, whose very existence in 
politics depends on the vigor with which the 
party whip is swung, stands ready to trade 
his vote in confirming candidates of any 
kind for favors to his friends. We do not 
assert this for truth, but we ask that Senator 
CAMERON’S course be watched in the light 
of this charge. 





SomE of the changes which are being made 
under the new President, apart from those 
which attract most attention, are entitled to 
notice. All the auditing officers in the 
Treasury Department have now been re- 
moved, Secretary MANNING having on Mon- 
day called for the resignations of the Second 
Controller and the First,Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Auditors. Men of experience are 
being put out of, and men of no experience 
are put into these important places. 

ExactTLY whatthose creditors of the Read- 
ing Company who have not sentin theirassent 
to the plan of reorganization expect to see 
done for them is hard to say. Probably their 
expectation is that now, as on previous occa- 
sions, something will ‘‘turn up,” or that 
some powerful financial influence will inter- 
vene and drag everything out of the mire, 
saving them and their interests without 
either effort or sacrifice on their part. It is 
certain that very many of them exhibit com- 
paratively little interest in the subject, and 
the number who have thought it worth while 
to file their assent to the proposed reorgan- 





ization is scarcely half the whole, in amount 
of holdings. 

If the expectation of the abstaining par- 
ties be that they will be saved in spite of 
their own inaction, this is likely to provea 
fatal delusion. Those who favor the reor- 
ganization include, it is true, some large 
holders of junior securities, who desire, for 
at least two good reasons, to effect the pro- 
posed settlement, but who, while they are 
willing to do their full share in pulling the 
bemired vehicle out of the present slough, 
do not propose to break their own backs 
with other people’s burdens. Their reasons 
for desiring reorganization are, first, that 
they will thus preserve the chances of hav- 
ing the junior securities recover valuein the 
future revival of the road’s business; and, 
second, that they desire, for the general 
advantage of trade and business, to arrest 
the downward tendencies of Reading’s fi- 
nances, and to save the value of invest- 
ments rather than have them sacrificed. In 
other words, they are not ‘“‘wreckers,’’ and 
therefore would rather see a ship come into 
port than have her founder on the bar, out- 
side. 

But the gentlemen who from the WHE- 
LEN committee’s appointment downward, 
inthe order of time, to the present, who 
have been endeavoring to restore order in 
the Reading’s finances, and to give its credit 
ors the opportunity of getting something in 
the future, have never proposed to them- 
selves, and do not now propose, to accom- 
plish the impossible. Those creditors who 
are interested are bound to show signs of 
their interest. If they do not, it must be 
inferred that they prefer foreclosure. In 
that case the salvage would certainly not 
include more than the income mortgage, 
and might stop at the general mortgage, so 
that all subsequent to that would be sacri- 
ficed. It would hardly be supposed that the 
junior holders would like to see this, but 
perhaps they wish to experience the sensa- 
tion of being sold out under the hammer. 

GOVERNOR PATTISON’sS reappointment of 
State Superintendent H1GBEE is a judicious 
one. Itisevery way better for the public 
school system that its directing mind should 
not be frequently changed, and Mr. H1igBEE 
has proved himself a competent, diligent 
and faithful officer. 


THE Union Leagueof America gives great 
offense to some Free Trade newspapers by 
taking still more decided ground in favor of 
the Protective policy as a Republican doc- 
trine. The Zimes, of New York, speaks of 
this asa movement toward a new party. 
Our contemporary is mistaken. There is 
already a Protectionist party in the United 
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States. It was organized in 1854. It has 
put this doctrine in the fore front every 
year since then. Through the prominence 
of otherissues for the time a small but 
noisy and factious body of Free Traders be- 
came an attachment to this party. At the 
last election all but a few of them were 
sloughed off. It is the Free Traders who 
need a party of theirown. Even the Demo- 
erats repudiate them. Mr. CLEVELAND’S 
Secretary of the Treasury avows himself a 
Protectionist. Mr. RANDALL gets the best 
places for his friends and sends one of his 
chief rivals on a foreign mission to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. And the Free 
Traders of the party groan over the prospect 
that Mr. RANDALL will have all the help the 
President can give him in his next candi- 
dacy for the Speakership. 


THE approach of summer is recalling at- 
tention to the danger from cholera, and our 
city is distinguishing itself by a large amount 
of stirand energy. It is time for action. 
Thestreets always are filthy after asuccession 
of storms of ‘‘beautiful snow.’’ The drain- 
age and cesspool system is avery bad one. 
Thesupply of drinking water is horribly bad, 
and the prospect of getting any better is suf- 
ficiently remote. The city still clings to its 
filthy and irreclaimable Schuylkill, and re- 
fuses the outlay needed for a great acque- 
duct. It will require large and expensive 
measures to put the community into as good 
a condition as it was in 1867, when the 
cholera which devastated Cincinnati and 
other cities was kept within the bounds of 
one or two streets with us. 

The defense of a great city against such 
epidemics would be comparatively easy if 
we had a better organization of the medical 
profession. Instead of employing our phy- 
sicians at private cost to cure disease actu- 
ally existing we should appoint them in suf- 
ficient numbers and at the public expense to 
prevent disease as well as cure it. Each 
ward of the city should have as many public 
physicians as its population requires. These 
should divide the work into watches of 
eight hours each for their attendance on the 
the sick. They should be at the call of rich 
and poor gratuitously, but the rich should be 
free to employ private practicioners besides 
these, or instead of them, if they chose. The 
doctors of each ward should be organized as 
a local Board of Health, with summary 
powers for the abatement of nuisances. 
And they should use the churches on week 
nights for instruction in practical hygiene. 
These charges would give this noble profes- 
sion a chance to do its work effectively, and 
with complete independence of individual 
eaprice. 

Our Health authorities invite the co-oper- 
ation of the city clergy in making prepara- 
tions to avert the danger of cholera. The 
clergy have every motive to render such aid 
as they can. If the cholera should come, 
they will have to share the risks of the physi- 
cian in attending to the sick. But,as a rule, 
they know too little of hygienic matters to 
be very efficient laborers in this cause of 
public health. This is unfortunate, for even 
their professional success would be pro- 
moted by an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of the sister science. A very large pro- 





portion of foreign missionaries acquire it for | 


that reason; and some of these who have 
taken up afterwards the ordinary work of 
the ministry, have found their medical 
knowledge a greatadvantage. The late Dr. 
BEADLE, of this city, was an eminent ex- 
ample of this, and the present writer, when 
a child, owed his life to the medical knowl- 
edge of a country pastor, who had com- 
bined this with theology while studying in 
Edinburgh. 


THE prison labor question continues to 
agitate the New York Legislature. The 
representatives of the working classes in 
that body—dubbed ‘“‘demagogues’”’ by those 
who do not agree with them—are resisting 
every proposal which threatens to bring the 
labor of the State’s slaves into competition 
with the labor of free workmen. Thespokes- 
men of the other side present only measures 
which involve such competition. They seem 
to think it wise to assume that the oppo- 
sition can be broken down by proving that 
the rejection of their plans will involve the 
State in larger expense and increased taxa- 
tion. They seem to forget that the working- 
men as arvle pay no State taxes under the 
present system. It is simply a question 
whether the convicts shall be managed to 
their disadvantageor to that of the owners 
of property. And they may be excused for 
believing that the property-owners can bear 
the burden more easily than they can. 

Yet it is perfectly possible to legislate in 
such a way as to meet the views of both par- 
ties. This can be done by making the 
prisons literally self-supporting, without al- 
lowing them to sell either labor or the pro- 
ducts of labor in the general market. 

IT WOULD be a great improvement in our 
present system of State government if the 
Governor of each State had the selection of 
the other executive officers. But it is a 
gross absurdity to vest the choice of these 
officers in the people, and then to give the 
Governor the right to judge of their qualifi- 
cations for the office. This isthe absurdity 
perpetrated by the constitution of Iowa, 
and it has resulted in a disgraceful contest 
between Governor SHERMAN and Auditor 
General Brown, of that State. The Gov- 
ernor, as commander of the State militia, 
has invoked the military arm against a duly- 
elected officer of the State government, and 
has ejected him by main force from the State 
Capitol. He charges Mr. Brown with 
proven guilt in the matter of some election 
offenses. Mr. Brown charges him with 
leadership ina ring, which is plundering the 
State. Both charges may be true or both 
false; but they are irrelevant to the main 
issue, which is the anomaly of allowinga 
State official to override the express will of 
the people. 


A COLORED citizen of the State of Dela- 
ware has applied to the Legislature at Dover 
for adivorce from his wife—this being, it is 
said, the first instance in which one of his 
color has made such application, It is a pity 
that he should do so; 1t would have preserved 
the credit of his people not to have a share 
in the divorce business which goes on in the 
Legislature, session after session. 


| 





THE Supreme Court has been asked to set 
aside the rules by which the Utah Commis- 
sioners have been excluding from the suf- 
frage those who now practice polygamy or 
who ever have lived in polygamous rela- 
tions. .The plea was that the EpMUNDs 
bill was unconstitutional as denying to the 
people of Utah Territory the rights secured 
to all citizens of the United States. The 
Court has decided thav the rules are not 
authorized by the EDMUNDs law, but that 
the law _ itself is perfectly within 
the constitutional power of Congress. On 
this point it uses language so explicit as to 
give no encouragement to farther resistance 
to the law on that ground. On the con- 
trary it fully sustains the claim that Con- 
gress may deprive the Territory of all choice 
in the matter of legislative and local offi- 
cers, and may govern it by a Commission 
similar to that created for the old North- 
west Territory. The Saints have won a 
small and perhaps not unimportant victory. 
But on the great question they have sus- 
tained a signal defeat. 

The genuineness of the scare among the 
polygamists of Utah is shown by the fact 
that the Spring Conference of the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints, for the first time 
since the settlement of Utah, is not to be 
held in Salt Lake City. In view of the agi- 
tation within the church for a renunciation 
of polygamy, it is of the utmost importance 
that the polygamous minority should be 
thoroughly represented at the Conference. 
But a goodly number of them dare not attend 
it at Salt Lake City, as this might lead to 
their immediate arrest. So it has been trans- 
ferred to an obscure and secondary town, 
where they may expect to be safer. It cer- 
tainly would be in the line of their duty, if 
the officers of the United States Court were 
on hand in that town at the day designated. 
It might strength the hands of these mem- 
bers of the Church, who wish to bring it into 
conformity with the law of the land. 


IT HAS been the just boast of Canada that 
she has escaped those wars with the abori- 
gines, which have marked the westward 
progress of the white racein the United 
States. But the mixed race which grew up 
in the regions occupied by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, through the intermarriage of 
white trappers with Indian women, seem to 
be less manageable than the Indians them- 
selves. : Their rebellion in 1870, under the 
leadership of Lewis RIEL, is now almost 
forgotten. It was supposed that they had 
been pacified by the terms they secured at 
that time. It now appears that those terms 
have not been kept, and that afresh rebel- 
lion on a more threatening scale has broken 
out. RIEL, is again in command, and the 
local representatives of the Dominion have 
been beaten badly. There is small chance 
if any success for these rebels; and Mr. 
RIEL may expect to be treated with much 
less clemency than he was fourteen years 
ago. The government is hurrying troops 
forward from Winnipeg and other points. 

On the top of this comes the Secessionist 
agitation in Nova Scotia. The people of 
that province entered the Dominion with 
great reluctance. Nothing but the sudden 
accession of the late Mr, Jos—erpH HoweE to 
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the proposal could even have surprised them 
into agreeing to it; and they have had many 
reasons for lamenting their assent to the 
views of that much-loved statesman. Nova 
Scotia has three grievances. She is too 
small and too much isolated from the in- 
terior to profit much by the protective pol- 
icy, which makes English goods dearer 
without much stimulating home production. 
She has the only coal beds of importance in 
the Dominion, but the duty on coal is not 
high enough to keep Pennsylvania coal out 
of the upper provinces; while our competi- 
tion keeps her out of New England, at the 
expense of Philadelphia, and the inter-col- 
onial railroad has not made her the winter 
port of the Dominion to the extent she 
hoped. So the Secessionist party have be- 
gun an agitation for the repeal of the act 
of consolidation. It is impossible for Nova 
Scotia or Manitobato withdraw without the 
consent of the Imperial Parliament, and 
this will not be given so long as the interior 
provinces refuse to assent to it. Nothing 
remains but to make the best of a bad 
bargain and to support the pruposal for a 
zoll verein with the United States. That 
would remove all the local grievances, and 
would give this really fine province a chance 
to make something of her manifold re- 
sources and splendid position. 





PRESIDENT BARRIOS seems determined to 
persevere in his scheme to make himself the 
military dictator of a united Central 
America. Itis well that Mexico has defi- 
nite views to the contrary, for we expect 
but little from the comatose diplomacy of 
the United States. Not even the views that 
France is supporting his plans, and seeking 
thus her revenge for the application of the 
Munroe doctrine to her own invasion of 
Mexico, seems to make much impression. 
This greedy adventurer may do as he sees 
fit, for anything our State department will 
care. 


THE chances of a war with Russia ap- 
pear to be much diminished. In the early 
part of the week the situation was so threat- 
ening that the Queen issued a proclamation 
calling out the reserves and putting the 
militia on permanent duty; the government 
engaged several large passenger steamers 
as transport vessels, and a bellicose spirit 
prevailed in all classes of Engiish society. 
Never since 1815 has London had sv many 
first-class excitements in so short a time. 
Dynamite. Khartoum and Herat within a 
space of seven weeks are enough to satisfy 
an extraordinary craving for something to 
happen. 

Of the three, however, the Afghanistan 
trouble seems likely to be the first to be got 
rid of. The proposal to establish a neutral 
zone until the boundary commission has 
fixed the proper line finally, and to secure 
Russia against that line running too far to 
the north, has been cordially accepted. The 
limit of Russian advance is thus determined 
temporarily, and a permanent solution is 
assured, 

The English authorities in India are to 
blame for the whole disturbance. Without 


waiting for the action of the boundary com- 





mission they sent the Ameer a map of his 
country, on which were marked, as belong- 
ing to the Afghans, some Northwestern dis- 
tricts which never had been under his rule. 
Whether this was a trick of the war-loving 
party in India, and was meant to suggest an 
advance on his part, is not known. Cer- 
tainly the Ameer took it as such, and took 
possession of the districts in question. The 
Turcoman tribes who ‘inhabit them fled 
before the advance of their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Afghans, proclaiming as they 
went to their kindred in Turkistan that 
the hated enemies were coming. To save 
their own territory from farther disturb- 
ance, and to restore their own prestige 
among a warlike and recently-conquered 
people, the Russians had to advance. They 
claim that they did not invade a yard of 
Afghan territory, and that they went no 
farther than was needed to satisfy their 
Turcoman subjects. Their agreement with 
England sacrifices none of these ends. 

CHINA is perhaps the more disposed to 
make peace, as the prospect of a war with 
Japan is anything but remote. The island 
empire is divided between conflicting par- 
ties at this moment. The ablest statesmen 
in the Mikado’s Council favor the mainte- 
nance of peace. The people generally are 
for war, as is shown by the demonstrations 
inthe great cities and the offer of volun- 
teers in all the provinces. Sotwo ambassa- 
dors have gone to Pekin with Japan’s ulti- 
matum. One of these represents the peace 
party, and is the longer-headed man of the 
two. The war party is represented by the 
Japanese Commissioner to the Centennial, 
a Chief of the famous Satsuma clan, and 
brother of the leader SAIGON, under whom 
it rose in rebellion in 1876. The former goes 
to negotiate, the latter to watch him. 

The Japanese grievance grows out of the 
intrigues of China in the Corea. Chinese 
agents stirred up the mob in the Corean 
capital to attack the Japanese embassy, and 
several lives were lost. But for the timely 
and courageous action of our Minister, the 
whole embassy would have been killed. 
Had the outrage stood alone, the Japanese 
would have been less excited. But the re- 
zations of Japan to Coreaare asore point 
in the Mikado’s diplomacy. Upon the con- 
quest of the peninsula in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Japanese base claims to exercise 
suzerainty over it. To escape this the Cor- 
ean rulers have been throwing themselves 
under the protection of their nearer and 
still more powerful neighbors at Pekin. Of 
Jate the King of Corea seems inclined to 
take the opposite course. To prevent this 
the Chinese have appealed tu the hatred of 
Japan which pervades the common people. 
In the recent emeute the King himself was 
insulted and his palace attacked. 

Tue French army in Tonquin has suffered 
aseries of severe defeats, and its very exis- 
tence seems to be imperilled. That this 
was due in any sense to mismanagement on 
the part of the FERRY ministry will not be 
said by any dispassionate observer. Granted 
the lawfniness of the invasion, which has 
been assumed by all but a very few French- 





men, then M. Ferry has done no more and 
no less than his duty. He has contemplated 
the future of the French expedition with 
that calm confidence which is characteristic 
of his people, He has asked credits of men 
and money to strengthen it up to the utmost 
point the Legislature could be got to vote. 
He has borne reproach and has run politi- 
cal risk for sending out so many soldiers as 
to weaken the army at home. And he has 
been sustained in his purpose to aggrandize 
France at the expense of China by large 
majorities in the Chamber of Deputies. 

But under the system of parliamentary 
government, which France has copied from 
England, the fate of ministries and Cabinets 
is made to depend on the fortunes of war. 
Bull Run did not shake the hold of a single 
civil official upon power. Khartoum brought 
the GLADSTONE ministry to the brink of de- 
struction. Lang-son has precipitated 
the FERRY ministry to ruin. It 
would be easy to feel some. ex- 
ultation at this event, if the victors 
had any point.of superiority over the van- 
quished. But M. DE FREYCENET, who suc- 
ceeds M. FERRY, and who uses the most 
offensive and indecent language to charac- 
terize his predecessors in office, is supported 
by all parties in the chamber in his purpose 
to proceed with a most iniquitous war. In- 
deed, for the first time France declares war 
upon China, these months of hard fighting 
being merely preliminary hostilities and 
manceuveres for position! 

From China, in this hour of her triumph, 
come offers of peace. The half-civilized 
country shows a more just and sober ap- 
preciation of the situation than does its 
civilized enemy. As France shows no un- 
willingness to enter upon negotiations, and 
as these may be the only means that can 
save the French troops from utter destruc- 
tion, it may be that the defeat of Lang-son 
will be the stepping-stone to peace. 


THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 

To recommission Mr. PEARSON as Post- 
master of New York is of cuvurse entirely 
right, because, on the other hand, his re- 
moval from office would have been alto- 
gether unreasonable. It is universally con- 
ceded that he has made a most efficient offi- 
cer, and that the business of the Post-office 
under his direction has been performed to 
the satisfaction of the public. To remove 
him, there‘ore, unless there were other and 
conclusive reasons for so doing, would be 
aiming a blow at the incerests of the people 
of New York, in the interest simply of par- 
tisanship and of party advantage. 

This is so simple a statement of the facts 
of the case as to appear needless. It cunsti- 
tutes, however, the justification of Mr. 
CLEVELAND for having dec ined the advice 
and refused the demands of those partisans 
who insisted on Mr. PEARSON’s removal, in 
order that a Democrat might have the place, 
and itis of course a justification which is 
ample. The President stands on the com- 
mon sense of the business, and aside from 
the pledges he may have given, and the en- 
gagements he may have entered into, he 
does simply and straightforwardly exactly 
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what the President of the United States 
ought to do under the circumstances. 

And now let us look somewhat further 
into this New York case. Let us consider, 
not merely its plain features, but its sur- 
roundings. Does Mr. CLEVELAND mean, as 
has been declared,—very ostentatiously de- 
clared,—that this will be made an exceptional 
instance? The New York Times has been 
pleading with him toso consider it. That 
journal, and others representing the element 
of ‘“‘ludependent’’ Republicans, have been 
assuring him that if he would but save their 
honor and spare their feelings, by this one 
retention of a capable officer, they would 
excuse him for any and all other partisan 
removals. In other words, they agree that 
he shall not stand on the _ platform 
of Civil Service Reform, and _ shall 
not keep in the spirit at all those assurances 
which he was said to have given in regard 
to that platform. The New York _ post- 
office, it is said, is to stand separate and 
unique; what is done for its administration 
is one thing, and what is done to secure 
good service and unpartisan fidelity in the 
other post-offices of the country is quite 
another. 

Such a subterfuge is contemptible. It is 
beneath decent consideration. If Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND, for the support of a faction of bolt- 
ing Republicans in the pivotal State of New 
York, has madeagreements with them which 
he thinks it unsafe to break, and which 
he therefore intends to keep, not for public 
reasons, but for political ones, there is no 
merit in that but just the opposite. And 
we confess that this is the whole present 
aspect of the affair. Mr. CLEVELAND has 
decided to retain Postmaster PEARSON, in 
order that he may avoid a breach with the 
element represented by the New York 
Times and Evening Post. But he makes 
the retention ‘‘an exceptional case,’ and 
puts it into the catalogue of political jobs, 
and not upon the ground of reform in the 
Civil Service. 

It is now to be expected that other post- 
masters, notwithstanding competency and 
efficiency, are to be removed for political 
reasons. Other post-offices, however well 
administered, are to be turned over for po- 
litical reasons to partisan supporters. The 
business communities of other cities are not 
to be considered as that of New York has 
been—under the pressure of the ‘‘Iude- 
pendent’”’ vote. This is a pleasing prospect 
for the country, but it will be wonderful if 
it be not heartily condemned, whether pleas- 
ing or otherwise, as a piece of transparent 
double dealing for political account. 


THE VACANCIES THEY LEAVE. 

Our diplomatic system constitutes a serious 
drain upon the supply of ability and capacity 
the country possesses for its own uses. Even 
our literature has suffered by this drain. It 
is true that the older generation of authors, 
like WASHINGTON IRVING and HILLARD, 
used their appointments for purposes of 
study. Butitis doubtful if even in their 
case we did not lose more than we gained. 
We lost the delightful humorist of ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,’’ and gained the grace- 
ful yet heavy historian of CoLUMBvus, 





MOHAMMED and WASHINGTON, by sending 
IrvinG to Spain. We lost the charming 
novelist when HAWTHORNE went to Liver- 
pool and got the writer of spiteful books of 
travel in his place. 

The late generation of literary diplomats 
do not even keep up to this level when they 
go abroad. Mr. MoTLEy wrote no more 
histories when he went to London. Mr. 
LOWELL has devoted his energies to after- 
dinner speeches since he went. About the 
worst use we can make of aman of ability 
isto send him to amuse London dinner 
eaters, and acquire the gout. 

With our political men the case is still 
worse. If the foreign missions could be filed 
by rule of contrary, giving them to the states- 
men of the party which is out of power, the 
loss would be less. But just when a party 
needs its best men at honie, it is expected to 
export them. Andif we donot send them 
first class men, these impudent foreigners 
turn up their noses, asking, ‘‘Who is this 
PHELPS, anyway?”’ 

Take the case of Mr. S.S. Cox. He goes 
to Constantinople, toa post whose salary— by 
more than human foresight—he had raised 
to $10,000 at the last session. What use has 
Turkey for Mr. Cox? Does the Sultan want 
to know “why we laugh?” Does he want 
help in getting up a Census bill? Neither 
of these things are in his line. Laughing is 
a lost art in the Ottoman system of govern- 
ment, and a census of Turkey would make 
some very unpleasant disclosures. Nor does 
the Sultan want strengthening in Free Trade 
principles. Turkey is the most consistently 
Free Trade country in Europe,—and_ there- 
fore, of course, the happiest and the most 
prosperous. Free Tradeis part of the Turks’ 
religion,—is enjoined by the Koran, and lest 
they should be tempted to forget it, is en- 
forced by commercial treaties with Eng- 
land and France. We are sure Mr. Cox 
will be a happy man in Turkey. He has the 
gift of laughing a good deal, even in a 
wretched Protectionist country like ours; 
much more will he do so amid the plenty and 
contentment of a country given up to Free 
Trade. 

And then what will Mr. RANDALL do for 
want of Mr. Cox when the choice of a 
Speaker comes round again? Mr. Cox’s 
candidacy the country never bas taken 
seriously. It has regarded it as one of the 
side-shows, by which a certain number of 
Free Trade Democrats effect a diversion, 
with a view to making the best terms for 
their favorite policy. Mr. Cox was very 
handy as a straw candidate, and the 
fact that he himself took it quite seriously 
added a diverting element to the canvass. 
But when SuNnsET has gone toward sunrise 
there will have to be some other arrange- 
ment. 

The mission of Mr. PENDLETON to Berlin 
is another national calamity. So the De- 
mocracy of Ohio must regard it. The affec- 
tion of Mr. McLEAN and his Hnqutrer for 
“Gentleman GEORGE’”’ is of the warmest 
kind. The McLean faction will mourn 
to see so sound a Democrat and so earnest a 
Civil Service Reformer depart into a coun- 
try where The Enquirer has no circula- 


tion. The friends of the Reform must | 








be deeply moved at the political 
banishment of the only Democrat 
who has allowed the reform to be identified 
with his name. They must have their own 
estimate of the future of their reform, when 
it has not a sing » Democratic supporter in 
either branch . ° Congress. Perhaps Mr. 
THURMAN or Mr. MCLEAN will take his 
place in their affections, as one of them will 
in those of the Democracy of Ohio.  Cer- 
tainly, the political situation in the State 
will be altered very considerably by the 
choice Mr. CLEVELAND has made for the 
Berlin Mission. 

Similar changes will be effected in Balti- 
more by the mission of ex-Governor Mc- 
LANE to Vienna. Mr. GORMAN at least 
will be happier. One serious rival will be 
out of the way of his ambitions. Whether 
Maryland politics will gain by a greater pre- 
dominance of the GORMAN element is open 
to doubt. If Mr. H1eerns be a specimen of 
his friends, then Mr. CLEVELAND should 
think twice before removing any honest 
Democrats out of Maryland. 

Such are some of the bereavements the 
country has suffered, represented in the ap- 
pointments made up to the close of last 
week, and which have been sadly and al- 
most desperately increased by the further 
nominations poured in upon the Senate 
during the present week. They are 
serious enough to suggest some radi- 
eal change in our diplomatic methods. 
Has not the time come to do without 
these gentlemen ‘‘sent to lie abroad for the 
benefit of their country,” as Sir HENRY 
WoTTEN defined the guild he himself 
adorned? Do we not need our CoxEs, our 
PENDLETONS and our McLANEs for home 
consumption? Our PHELPSES we might 
pare. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Since the enfranchisement party relations 
in the South have been of the simplest charac- 
ter, but inexorable and without variable- 
ness. Nevertheless, he has been but asu- 
perficial observer who has seen beneath the 
“solid” surface no eddied currents. Nor is 
it the whirl of a recent election ; rather, the 
recent election obscures it. A comparison 
of the reconstruction period with the present 
period of our parties will establish the truth 
an@ significance of this intimation. 

The enfranchisement of the negroes gave 
the two great parties at the South their final 
east and policy. Not in its nature, but as 
enforced, this act was the rock of offense 
that divided the ie seg is to say, the 
races. True, the Democrats rallied around 
the old battle myth of “States Rights,’’ 
seemingly ; but the organizing force among 
them, which finally evolved the ‘Solid 
South,’’ was the preservation of home and 
country from violence and spoliation. True, 
also, Republicans here proclaimed the phil- 
anthropic mission of citizenizing the newly- 
created suffragers; but the logic of their 
acts points to quite other motives, while 
their mixed appeal of gratitude toward the 
North and hatred toward Southern whites 
was the real note of destiny to the negroes 
—thereafter the body and soul of the Re- 
publican party in this section. The wanton 
aggressions of this and the forceful inter- 
ference of the former party brought the two 
into sharp antagonism, and fixed the lines 
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and limits of party in race. Practically 
there were no other issues. About these 
centers of flame assembled the hosts—ac- 
cording to color, as was natural. The white 
man must be a Democrat because he is a 
white man, the colored man a Republican 
because he isa colored man; this was the 
regnant law. If this would seem. still 
to be the case, a glance beneath the 
surface will prove that all is in the seeming. 
Despite the threatening imminence of the 
stern issues of race, principles appealing to 
thoughtful judgment and collected con- 
science and common sense have grown up 
in the parties to commanding eminence. 
In the Democratic party the most pro- 
gressive sentiment now holds fora ‘‘free 
construction’? of the constitution and a 
strong central government, commissioned 
“‘to promote the general welfare.”’ Not- 
withstanding the bias of our culture and 
traditions, the protective system of revenue, 
forthe upbuilding of home industries and 
commerce, and Federal oversight in internal 
interests—educational as well as industrial 
and commercial—havea wide and increasing 
acceptance among us. 

in the Republican ranks quite as striking 
developments meet the actual observer. Un- 
der the beneficent results of Democratie ad- 
ministration in the States the negroes are 
awakening from the old idea of eternal de- 
votion to the Republican party and eternal 
enmity to the Democratic party to the simple 
truth, that their interests are identical with 
those of their white neighbors—in polities 
as in business. I do not forget here the charges 
of intimidation, repression, etc., as explain- 
ing the negroes’ apparent acceptance of 
their latest situation. Still, with reasona- 
ble deductions for these, the important fact 
remains that the whites recognize the citi- 
zenship of the negroes, and are repaid with 
their confidence and trust. The true ex- 
planation of the growing silence is candor, 
trust, peace. If, therefore, the two par- 
ties are not about to be resolved and 
recast, at least principles have arisen 
which must operate a shifting of bases, 
involving new attitudes, aims and meth- 
ods, and a reform of constituencies. 
Beneath the calm surface the elements are 
in commotion. The external pressure light- 
ened, each force takes the direction of its 
elective affinities; nor can party names and 
mythical issues long stand in the way. 

Reverting to the developments recited, it 
is asked: What has the Democratic party 
to do, theoretically or historically, with the 
nation «idea of government now s0 widely 
received in the South? Nay, if it accept 
this, where is its nucleus, and then its per- 
manency? But real Democrats, in nature 
as wellas by name, do not acceptit. Still, 
it is a separate party basis, and demands a 
separate following. What has the same 
es to do with a high protective tariff? 
ret this doctrine is spreading rapidly, and 
its adherents are characterized for intelli- 
gence and enterprise, men who make opin- 
ion and lead in society. Again, how can 
this party indorse the present guardian pol- 
icy of the general government toward inter- 
nal interests? Virtually, there isno need 
nor evil of any magnitude over which it 
does not claim jurisdiction. Likewise, a 
system of civil service, based on a.tenure of 
office qualified by efficiency and good con- 





duct only, is not Democratic, either in the- | 


ory or traditions. Both these doctrines, 
however, find abundant and growing favor 
with us. 
their support in the same class. 


Quite naturally, these all find | 


As for the Republican party, it is resolved | 


into its elements whenever the ‘‘dissen- 


sious’’ teachings which excited the vanities | 


and passions of thefreedmen are dissipated 
and the unfortunate results counteracted. 


Such a work, begun in the demonstrations , 
of State governments, itis believed will be | 


consummated by the incoming administra- 
tion of the general government. Recent 
expressions of good faith on the part of 
leading Southern Democrats, and of confi- 
dence from representative colored men, in- 
dicate the progress of such a revolution. 
Apart from his fears of the Democratic 
party—which to him isthe watchword of 
oppression—there is nothing to bind the ne- 
gro to his party save gratitude for past 
offices; and with the dissipation of these 
fears it becomes a very candid question 
whether gratitude can long hold against the 
pressures of present interest toward alli- 
ance and co-operation with his immediate 
neighbors. It would betray a gross ignor- 
ance of the facts to suppose that his party 
relations have any important connection 
with the actual issues of the day. But if 
they had, why should this people, contrary 
to universal experience, be found all on the 
same side? Obviously, itis a matter of sen- 
timent, and, in this case, of ineuleated sen- 
timent, and not of principles or natural 
sympathies. Under natural conditions there 
is no color line in politics, but lines of prin- 
ciple and policy, the ignorant and inexperi- 


| enced recognizing the leadership of intelli- 


gente and superior fitness. 

These revolutions, though imminent, may 
be delayed; they cannot, however, be pre- 
vented. It is the cause of principle, of 
natural law, and will triumph because it is 
true; but it will triumph, and the more 
speedily because individual judgment, con- 
science and interest arein it. The time is 
fast approaching when these shall become 
the guardians of politics ; when, so to speak, 
the personal relation, resting on principles 
of conscienee and business, shall regulate 
the party relation. Such a time puts a 
period to sentimentalism. 

But good people of both parties may has- 
ten this desirable consummation. In the 
nature of the case, however, Republicans 
must take the initiative. All waits upon 
the abolishment of the color line, and this 
must be begun by the colored race’s adjust- 
ing themselves to the people and _ institu- 
tions with whom their lot is cast. This they 
would long since have done but for the in- 
terposition of unfriends. Such a demand 
is supported by all the equities of the case, 
as weillas by the general interests of both 
races and of the whole country ; this latter, 
experience has confirmed. It is not unrea- 
sonable to ask that some degree of fitness 
shall precede promotion to places of trust 
and power, and that regard shall be had to 
the interests of the community rather than 
to the ambitions or theories of men who are 
not of us, in experience, and have no just 
appreciation of the peculiar conditions and 
needs of either race here. But these de- 
mands are as imperative as they are just. 
If Republican philanthropists will not ac- 
knowledge their fallibility, they should see, 
at least, the futility of their efforts. The 
law of society, applying alike to all races 
and colors, is that intelligence shall rule, 
and there is no power in heaven or earth 
that can annul or long suspend it. It is to 
the interests of both races and of all sec- 
tions that the negro voter have rest from 
the partisan appeals which have so long 
confined bis ae, soe and poisoned his 
feelings, making him an alien and a bellig- 
erent among the people of his history and 
destiny. Let Republican leaders cease their 
frenzied appeals, and the negroes will soon 
take their places with those to whom inter- 
est should naturally join them. This done, 
their suffrage ceases to be a menace to our 
people, and right and policy join to secure 
to the negro the exercise of his political 
rights. This, back of all feeling, is what he 
desires, and what the Republican party 
would but cannot do for him. Despite all 
interference, this is a Southern problem, 
and those concerned are competent to its 





solution, if left to act freely. Gladly indeed 
would the Southern patriot quit his long 
vigil for the business interests of his reviv- 
ing country, which appeal so urgently for 
hisattention. Following this the Republi- 
can party should make its appeal to South- 
ern people, not to one class as opposed to 
the other, and upon its progressive princi- 
ples, not upen issues no longer open, and 
whose history rehearsed in this connection 
helps to keep alive antagonisms. The South- 
ern people have yet to hear an appeal from 
this party unmixed with censure or impos- 
sible conditions. 

The same broad and candid policy should 
guide the Democratic party. Itis for this 
party in the South to citizenize the negro. 
This means two things—to fit him for his 
suffrage and to encourage him to exercise it. 
The first is not wholly a matter of educa- 
tion, but of counsel and guidance in the 
business and experience of life. In regard 
to the other, a tendency is remarked, pow 
that through legal perplexities the negro 
has become politically harmless, to encour- 
age him to drop out of politics altogether. 
This is not candor; it is wasting an oppor- 
tunity and abusing a sacred trust. Sucha 
policy means repression, which looks to a 
state of peonage as the end of this helpless, 
anxious people. Furthermore, this } olicy 
is fraught with danger to all concerned—to 
the oppressors as well as to the oppressed. 
It is the policy that invokes dynamite and 
all the infernal resources of despair and 
vengeance. Repression is neither just nor 
safe; it is a taunt inthe face of liberty, and 
ealls forth the deepest batred. This doubt- 
ful policy cf the Democratic party has hin- 
dered the growth of good fellowship be- 
tween the races; and the same uncandid at- 
titude has prolonged the same harmful in- 
terferences of the other party. It has not 
manifested that open interest in the negro 
which would become the trustee and guar- 
dian of his most sacred rights and dearest 
hopes. A little more square dealing, and 
we would show ourselves more deserving of 
trust. Perfect sincerity is the condition 
upon which this and kindred problems will 
be turned over to Southern people for their 
settlement. 

This is not a scheme for partisanism; the 
uncertainties involved do not thus com- 
mend it. Its argument is to those who 
place country above party, yet, recogniz- 
ing the indispensable value of parties, would 
remove those causes which have made ours 
obstructive of the growth of principles, _ 
and readjust them to the needs and issues 
of our time. All believe in the efficacy of 
parties; all know that here and now they 
are a curse to every interest andevery class. 
How could it be otherwise when only one 
idea animates each party, the one appealing 
to passion, the other to force. If prinei- 
ples are thought of, it is under the breath, 
and we dare notallow them to enter the 
eurrents of life. If love is kindled, it is 
smothered in the heart, and suffered not to 
reach the outward conduct. 

Whoever favors the continuance of sucha 
state of affairs has become an idolater of 
his creed or a victim to his own selfishness. 
His efforts, however, will be as futile as his 
devotion is blind or false. In the economy 
of that Providence in whose wisdom these 
problems are upon us, all obstructions must 
yield ere long tothe demands of natural, 
beneficent law. Present tendencies are al- 
ready too well developed to be sneered at. 

H. C. Carney, 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 
Some eight years ago a number of stu- 
dents, returning from Europe and manifest- 
inga certain degree of similarity in ideas, 
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manners and methods, obtained recognition 
as the exponents of a new departure in the 
progress of American art. It was immedi- 
ately seen that they were not broad enough 
in their views nor sound enough in their 
culture to be the founders of anything like 
a new school; but still they seemed to have 
certain principles and purposes in common 
possession, and they came to be known as 
the ‘‘ Munich Set,’ from the fact that the 
most conspicuous among them had resided 
in Munich, though they were not en rapport 
with either the Munich schools or any other 
schools. Several of them displayed striking 
technical ability, and produced effects, es- 
pecially in color, with dashing faciiity, that 
veteran painters had toiled after in vain. 
With brilliant, if limited, accompiishments, 
and with entirely unlimited self-confidence, 
they made for atime asharp though shal- 
low impression, were more or less run after 
by the amateur art world, and commanded 
a wide hearing for their claims to be the 
harbingers of another dispensation, the 
leaders of the most advanced movement in 
art—a movement which was to have at last 
acharacter distinctively American. They 
were received with catholic hospitality, and 

iven “line centres’ at exhibitions by the 
National Academy, the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy and ocher constituted authorities. But 
the successes they attained only served to 
stimulate their aggressive ambitions, and 
they proceeded to organize, in 1878, ‘‘The 
Society of American Artists,’’ a body that 
was to forthwith revolutionize art in this 
country, to dispense with the old fogy acad- 
emies and simijar saurian institutions, and 
to bring in the new era of technique, broad 
style, elan, dash—not to say slap-dash—and 
stunning effects. 

For four years in succession the ‘ Ameri- 
can”’ exhibitions were the most striking fea- 
ture of the art year, and to obtaina good 
place on the line among the favored few 
was really considered a high honor among 
the younger artists of New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. It was very soon found 
that the favored few were the managers of 
the Society, and that nearness to them 
rather than merit decided the question of 
admission and place on the walls. The ex- 
hibitions were run solely for the benefit of 
the favored few, as aforesaid, and the other 
contributors were merely used as a foil for 
the display of works by half a dozen paint- 
ers in control of the Society. The Society 
had shown such vigorous animation from 
the start, and had been so heartily supported 
by the best of the younger artists, that the 
friends of art throughout the country had 
taken a warm and hopeful interest in it, an 
interest faithfully maintained in spite of 
many glaring faults and absurdities. These 
friends protested most vehemently against 
the egregious and fatal folly of making the 
exhibition galleries show-rooms for the 
Hanging Committee and their pupils, first, 
last and all the time; but protests were in 
vain. The young men were guilty of the 
poor, cheap, vulgar error of mistaking their 
own self-conceit, self-appreciation and mu- 
tual admiration for the approving verdict of 
mankind, and they persisted in hugging the 
delusion that they were the children of light, 
and that wisdom would die with them. 
That it was the Society which must-die of 
strangulation from the suffocating grip of 
such constricting, bigoted ignorance was 
evident from the beginning. Final dissolu- 
tion has for several years past been only a 
question of time, and now it appears the 
time is up. The Society is practically dead. 
It has not vet been buried, but life has de- 
parted without hope of future resurrection. 
An obituary notice appearing in the New 
York papers of the 31st ultimo, though in- 
ante to soften the asperities of a mortu- 
ary announcement, will be understood as 





the end of all things earthly by those who 
are interested. The Munich craze has had 
its day and has gone by. As the leaders of 
the American Society were too narrow- 
minded, too vain and too selfish to let it 
grow and expand beyond the range of their 
own petty personal interests, it was time 
for that to pass away, too. J.V.S. 
PARIS LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, March 2. 
We have been favored during the past few 
years with many proofs of the lasting at- 
traction exercised by Heine over the French 
mind. We have had successively ‘‘Souve- 
nirs de la vie Intime,’’ by the Princess Della 
Rocca; ‘* Derniers Jours de Henri Heine,”’’ 
by Camille Selden ; ‘‘Souvenirs Intimes de 
Henri Heine,’”’ by Alexandre Weill; ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs,”’ published by the Gartenlauhe; and 
now Calmann Lévy publishes a volume of 
‘‘Poésies Inédites.’”’ There are some fine 
pages in this new volume—landscapes 
which are half visions and half souvenirs, 
tender ballads and quaint little pictures full 
of irony and fantastic sentiment. There is 
one poem in which Marie Antoinette, after 
her decapitation, is represented holding a 
levée of court ladies, who, like the Queen, 
are perfect in costume, bearing and grace, 


only not one of them has a head on her. 


shoulders. ‘‘And these are the conse- 
quences of the Revolution and its accursed 
doctrines. All the blame is to be laid on 
Rousseau, Voltaire and the guillotine.’ 
Throughout we see the double personality 
of Heine, the poet andthe railer; but the 
dominant note is the complaint of the poet 
who calls himself ‘Poor Lazarus,’’ and 
who, amidst the souvenirs and passing 
visions of happiness which flit around his 
bed of sickness, sees constantly the figure of 
Death leaning over his pillow. The new 
poems of Henri Heine, so brilliantin ap- 
pearance, are full of sadness. 

M. Berthelot, the famous chemist, mem- 
ber of the Institute, has just published a 
short octavo volume on “ Les Origines de 
)’Alchimie”’ (one volume. Paris: Steinheil). 
M. Berthelot has for many years been col- 
lecting notes on the history of chemistry. 
In 1869 he made a journey eastward, and 
visited the ruins of that old Egyptian civi- 
lization which lasted so long and advanced 
so far in its industries. Thestudy of these 
ruins of villages and temples suggested to 
M. Berthelot the study of the knowledge 
of practical chemistry which they pre-sup- 
posed. The alchemists referred back their 
science to Egypt. It was the sacred doc- 
trine revealed by Hermes to his priests. 
But where were positive traces to be found ? 
M. Berthelot found a first hint in a memoir 
of Lepsius on Egyptian metals, and on his 
return to Paris he found a quantity of un- 

ublished Greek manuscripts in the National 
Libeary, which revealed to him a new and 
almost unexplored region of the history of 
ideas. He found out that the first alchem- 
ists were associated with the mystic cere- 
monies and doctrines which presided over 
the foundation of Christianity, and that 
they shared the opinions and doctrines of 
that curious epoch. He undertook the study 
of their enizmatical doctrine, and followed 
up his researches by collecting and compar- 
ing all the passages in ancient authors rela- 
tive to chemistry. The Greek papyrus pre- 
served in the museums of Leyden, Berlin 
and Paris have furnished M. Berthelot with 
the most precious information, confirming 
allthat he has found inthe Greek manu- 
scripts of the Paris Library and of the Li- 
brary of San Marco. at Venice. Many of 
these Greek treatises have been translated 
for the first time by M. Berthelot, and his 
researches have enabled him to settle the 





general composition of a sort of Corpus of 
the Greek alchemists, formed by the Byzan- 
tines at the same time as the extracts of 
Photius and of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
etes. M. Berthelot has given the names of 
the authors, told us something about them, 
and shown how these old alchemists were 
affiliated to a Democritan school which 
flourished in Egypt at the beginning of the 
Christian era, and then tothe gnostics and 
the neo-platonists Furthermore, M. Ber- 
thelot has discovered the filiation of ideas 
which led them to pursue the transmutation 
of metals and the theory of nature which 
guided them—a theory founded on the hy- 
pothesis of the unity of matter, and quite 
as plausible, says M. Bethelot, as any mod- 
ern theory. This same theory of the unity 
of matter, constructed by the Greeks, was 
adopted by the Arabs and by the savants of 
the middle ages in the midst of the develop- 
ments of industrial processes, and so the 
traditions of alchemy came down to modern 
times. The change of ideas in chemical sci- 
ence really dates back only about a century, 
and M. Berthelot, in the concluding chapter 
of this most interesting work, shows that 
the modern ideas on the constitution of 
matter are not without considerable analog 
with the profound view of the ancient = 
chemists. 

Another learned volume just published is 
“Les Grandes Archiologiques En Pales- 
tine,’? by M. Ch. Clermont-Ganneau (one 
volume, Paris: Ernest Leroux). It is 
the history of the false Moabite pottery 
bought of M. Shapira by the Berlin Museum ; 
of the false ‘‘ Deuteronomy ’’ offered to the 
British Museum by M. Shapira; and of the 
suicide of this same M. Shapira. The volume 
thus contains a vaudeville, a comedy and a 
drama. M. Clermont-Ganneau is very eru- 
dite and virtually very disputatious, so that 
his volume often resembles a pamphlet ; but 
it isa most amusing, witty and smart pam- 
phiet, and will be read with interest even 
by those who are not erudite. 

Two publishers, who have more enterprise 
than taste and more money than prudence— 
MM. I. Lemonnyer andG. Richard—have 
taken occasion of Victor Hugo’s eighty- 
third birthday to begin a new oltive of the 
poet’s works. According to the project, 
this edition is to be finished in 1889, in time 
to figure asa masterpiece of typography at 
the Universal Exhibition. It will form 
forty volumes in quarto. Three thousand 
copies only will be printed, namely, 50 on 
Japanese paper at $1200, 50 on Chinese 
=. 200 at $800, and the others at $600, 

80 and $240. This edition is to be illus- 
trated with four portraits of Victor Hugo, 
250 engravings, 2500 vignettes and orna- 
ments ; and each plate will be by a different 
painter or draughtsman. The whole edition 
will cost 2,500,000fr., say $500,000, which 
sum has been subscribed by some bankers 
who are friends of the publishers. The 
sale of the three thousand copies would pro- 
duce nominally $1,250,000; in reality, with 
a discount of forty per cent. to the interme- 
diaries, the profits will be smaller. On the 
other hand, there is very little probability of 
the publication ever being finished. In the 
first place, no ordinary book-buyer wants 
forty volumes of Victor Hugo, especially 
forty volumes in quarto ; in the second place, 
the specimen volume and the specimen 
plates issued by the publishers are so thor- 
oughly mediocre that no bibliophile would 
honor it: with a place on his shelves ; thirdly 
it is impossible to obtain a homogeneous and 
satisfactory series of illustrations by the 
system adopted—namely, each plate by.a 
different man. The result will be that out 
of this mass of plates there will be a dozen 
good ones and the rest bad. In any case, a 

ublication destined to last over four years 
inspires no confidence, especially when the 
publishers can offer no guarantee that it 
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willever be finished. The “national edi- 
tion’’ of Victor Hugo, in — of colossal 
advertising and puftingin the French pa- 
pers, promises at the outset to bea fiasco, 
at least from the artistic point of view, and 
probably from all points of view. 

M. Gaston Boissier, member of the Insti- 
tute, has published an interesting study of 
the philosophy of party politics under the 
Cesars at Rome—‘* L’Opposition Sous les 
Césars’”’ (one volume, Paris : Hachette).—— 
S. Rothschild publishes an important arche- 
ological study, ‘‘La Vie Antique: Rome,” 
by MM. Trawinski and Rieman.— 2Zola’s 
new novel, ‘‘Germinal,’”’ has appeared in 
the form of a volume (Charpentier). It 
is the most unreadable of all Zola’s 
books, so superabundant in the detail 
and description; it is the most _pessi- 
mistic, so sombre and hopeless is his view of 
the social problem which he presents ; it is 
the most disgusting, so horribly realistic and 
foul is the picture he gives of the material 
and purely animal life of the miners who 
form the living elements of his drama. The 
coarse, sensual and nasty details are so 
abundant that they make one think that the 
author is a victim of a certain form of erotic 
frenzy, whichought to be treated by douches. 
— Alphonse Daudet’s new volume will be 
‘“¢Tartarin En Suisse,’’ a narrative of travel 
and commonplace adventure in Switzer- 
land. Itisto be published by a Swiss firm 
and profusely illustrated with colored and 
other plates.x—-—M. Léon Say, the econo- 
mist, and M. Gustave Droz, the author of 
‘‘Monsieur, Madame et Bébé,”’ are candi- 
dates for the late Edmond About’s chair at 
the French Academy.——R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘* Treasure Island”’ has been translated into 
French, and is published by Hetzel.—— 
Mr. W. H. Gilder’s narrative of the search 
for th: Jeannette has been published in 
French by Plon & Nourrit.——Mme. Bent- 
zon has published a volume of studies of 
the modern American novelists (one vol- 
ume, Calmann reg? 

A member of the Paris Academy of Med- 
icine has been analyzing the reproductive 
power of the members of the French Acad- 
emy. Out of the thirty-four members at pres- 
ent received, twenty-nine only are married, 
and nine have no offspring. The twenty 
academicians who have children have each 
only one, two or three; and one alone, M. 
John Lemoinne, has seven children, and he is 
of English origin. These statistics are curi- 
ous, but, after all, what do they ad 
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REVIEWS, 

THE MONROE DoctTRINE. A Concise His- 
tory of its Origin and Growth. By George 
E. Tucker, author of ‘‘Manual of Wills.’’ 
Pp. 138. 8vo. Boston: George B. Reed. 
$1.25. 

There is no act in the conduct of our na- 
tional affairs more important than Mr. Mon- 
roe’s (¢. ¢., Mr. J. Q. Adams’) declaration 
that the United States would not permit the 
Holy Alliance to coerce the Spanish Repub- 
lies into returning to their allegiance to the 
Crown of Spain. Yet none has caused 
more serious controversies, or been sub- 
jected to more various interpretations. 
Mr. Tucker in this admirable mon- 
ograph puts the facts of the matter 
before the public in a calmly objective way. 
He shows that Mr. Canning suggested a 
joint declaration from Great Britain and the 
United States, which our government re- 
fused. The chief motive for this proposal 
was the fear that British trade with Central 
and South America would suffer through the 
restoration of the Spanish monopoly. Mr. 
Monroe took no action until the advice 
given him by Secretary Adams had been 
confirmed by that of Mr: Jefferson and of 
Mr. Madison. The doctrine never received 
the confirmation of Congress, the resolu- 





tions offered for that purpose never 
having come to a vote. Mr. Calhoun 
maintained that the action of President 
Monroe had respect only to the situation of 
1824, and that it had no binding force on his 
successors in their diplomacy. It was vio- 
lated by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
accepted Great Britain as a joint guarantor 
of the neutrality of any canal which might 
be constructed across the Isthmus of Nicar- 
agua. It has been violated by the conver- 
sion of trading ports in Belize into a British 
colony of Honduras, in the face of pledges 
given in Parliament to the contrary. And 
the attempts made to supplement the mere 
negative which constitutes the doctrine by 
creating a state-system for this continent, 
with a diplomatic congress, has twice 
broken down. 

Yet this doctrine is as deeply rooted in 
the purpose and the policy of the Ameri- 
can people, as any principle can be. It has 
grown in strength and importance, with the 
growth of power and of natural feeling in 
the United States, and with the extension of 
our possessions on the Pacific. Mr. Blaine’s 
diplomacy was defeated for the moment. 
But he has marked out the line on which our 
diplomacy must move in the future. Mr. 
Seward was genuinely American when he 
ordered the French out of Mexico. He made 
Europe understand that the Monroe doc- 
trine ‘‘meant business.”’ 

Mr. Tucker defends the doctrine as wise 
in policy and beneficent in operation. We 
can commend his book to all who are inter- 
ested in the current discussions which grow 
out of the proposals for ship canals across 
Central America. 


BACCALAUREATE SERMONS. By Andrew 
P. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard University. 
on 292 12mo. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
40. 

Dr. Peabody occupies an exceptional posi- 
tion among American theologians. By early 
training and by personal conviction he be- 
longs to the Unitarian body. But he stands 
on its extreme right wing, approaching the 
position of the orthodox churches more 
nearly than any other Unitarian of note. 
That this was appreciated was shown by 
his selection to lecture on ‘‘Christian Evi- 
dences’’ before the Union Theological Semi- 
nary (Presbyterian), in New York. From 
the opening of the war until very recently 
he was preacher to Harvard University. 
The present volume contains his annual 
sermonsto the graduating classes. With the 
exception of three years, every year from 
1861 to 1883 is represented here. The posi- 
tion of a baccalaureate preacher is one of 
very great responsibility. To speak the last 
solemn words of exhortation toa body of 
young men at a moment of emotional sensi- 
bility is a great opportunity. For many 
men this is one of the few moments when 
they are open to impressions of a lasting 
nature. The very excitement of graduation 
time takes them out of themselves, their 
conventionalities, their pre-occupation with 
small cares. Dr. Peabody seemsto us to 
have filled the place worthily. His sermons 
have a practical character throughout. There 
is but little straining after rhetorical effect. 
What originality there is, is in substance 
rather than form. But the age attitude 
towards his young hearers, his earnest wish 
of all good things for them in the life they 
are looking toward, and the earnest insist- 
ence that the highest good is a genuine 
Christian manhood, give character to all 
these discourses. The most unusual selec- 
tion of a text is ‘“‘Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin,’ from John xix.: 20, relating to the 
trilingual character of the Inscription on 
the Cross, and illustrating the three ele- 
ments in genuine culture. The most origi- 


nalis the last, on ‘‘ Hospitality,’’ which is 
taken especially to mean openness to even 





those ideas we donot intend to accept as 
permanent residents. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. 
Hood, nowy & Sydney Smith, verrold, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronte. Thackeray. 
Edited by Edward T. Mason. Pp. 334. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is the fourth and concluding volume 
of the very entertaining series which Mr. 
Mason has had incharge. It refers to seven 
of the most famous of English authors, 
though it omits, as the editor states, Carlyle 
and George Eliot, ‘“‘ because the available 
material concerning one was too recent, 
and concerning the other too scanty.” These 
are serious omissions, it is true, yet the rea- 
son tor not giving them seems quite suffi- 
cient. In twenty years time, the material 
for use, in relation to both, will be abun- 
dant. 

This volume has a portrait of Macaulay as 
its frontispiece, though itis easy to wish 
some other had been chosen—why not Char- 
lotte Bronte, or Dickens? Hood had a sin- 
cere and crystal soul, Charlotte Bronte was 
a brave, earnest woman, and Dickens a 
thorough hater of shamand cant. But we 
are given the picture of the narrow-minded 
Philistine, who has forced his way into the 
ranks of the historians by pure force of 
domineering, and who was not only willing 
to be led by his prejudices, but thoroughly 
ready to adhere to them, even when the 
errors which they caused were fully demon- 
strated. 


OBITER DictTa. Pp. 232. 12mo. New 

York: Charles Scribner’sSons. $1. 

This dainty little volume of essays has 
made its way in England, where it has 
reached at least a second edition. The 
American reprint is authorized, and has a 
quaint preface by the unknown author. We 
regret that he has put the essay on Carlyle 
in the first place, for it is far from being 
the strongest thing in the book. For our- 
selves we prefer ‘‘A Rogue’s Memoirs,” 
in which Benvenuto Cellini is prop- 
erly characterized. Perhaps even more 
amusing is the reconstruction of Falstaff’s 
life from Shakespeare’s hints, in the last 
essay. We have met no more happy carica- 
ture of the inferential method of certain 
biographers of Shakespeare and of lesser but 
equally little known men. It illustrates the 
mild and humorous cynicism of distrust in 
most history which runs through most of 
these essays. In a different tone, but cer- 
tainly not less valuable, is the essay ‘‘ On the 
the Aileged Obscurity in Mr. Browning’s 
Poetry.” Our author admits that the first 
half of ‘“‘Sordello”’ is obscure, and traces 
this to its author’s inexperience in composi- 
tion, Butintruthit is in his later work, 
like ‘‘ Fifine at the Fair,’”’ that there is most 
of obscurity. 


A CaRPET Kicut. A Novel. By Harford 
Flemming, author of ‘*Cupid and the 
—— Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
30 


This is a society novel ; and as the society 
is not that of New York nor of Boston, but 
of the comparatively fresh field and pasture 
new of Philadelphia, the reader is disposed 
from the first to view it witha specially 
favoring eye. No partiality of the sort is 
needed, however, to adjudge to it the quali- 
ties of ease, fluency, and sufficient knew!l- 
edge of the characteristics of well-bred so- 
ciety everywhere, while none could be 
pushed to the extreme of finding in it a 
very thrilling interest. There is no adven- 
ture more dangerous than a runaway in the 
Park, or an upset on the Schuylkill; no fes- 
tivity wilder than the semi-annual Assem- 
bly ; no social problem more difficult of so- 
lution than why the elite of Walnut street 
and of Green street cannot coalesce ; but 
there is much agreeable chit-chat, some life- 
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like sketches of character, and a succession 

of such incidents, love-making and other- 

wise, as are to be expected in the career of 

a ‘‘ Carpet Knight.’’ On the whole, a read- 

able and entertaining book; but why, O 

why, should the fair Hdith, who comes from 

the suburban wilds of New Rochelle to 
plunge into the gayeties of the Quaker 

City, be treated to sucha giddy round of 

sight-seeing as to be shown the unfinished 

City Buildings, Independence Hall, Lemon 

Hill and Girard College, with a promise of 

a future visit to the Eastern Penitentiary ? 

Surely, compared to such lions as these, 

those of the Zoo would have been blissful 

entertainment. The one novel amusement 
chronicled is that of the equestrian game of 

‘“‘Hare and Hounds,” the indulgence in 

which shows that our ‘‘social grooves ’’ are 

not quite so strait as of yore they were 
reputed to be. 

WITHIN THE SHADOW. By Dorothy Hol- 
royd. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Suffering innocence, falsely accused and 

finally triumphantly vindicated, has been a 

favorite theme for romancers from ‘The 

Maid and the Magpie’’ down; it now fur- 

nishes the motive of Miss (if it be Miss) 

Holroyd’s tale. The lovely Crcil of this 

story is suddenly bereft of father, fortune 

and friend, while her loveris absenton a 

three-years’ cruise. She finds a place as 

companion to a stern and relentless old 
lady, is accused of stealing a missing dia- 
mond ring, to which, bya strange coinci- 
dence, her own betrothal ring bears an exact 
resemblance, and, through acurious chain 
of cirzumstantial evidence, is convicted and 
sent to Sing Sing prison. From the begin- 
ning of Cecil’s misfortunes, the story— 
rather trivial and flat in the earlier portions 

—becomes interesting, and by the time 

when, by the efforts of the warm-hearted 

daughter of the warden of the prison, her 
innocence is triumphantly proved, and the 
absent lover and missing ring both discov- 
ered, everything is entirely satisfactory, ex- 
cept that the stern old lady is allowed to 
escape without punishment. Allthe writer’s 
strength is concentrated on the female char- 
acters, and of herthree heroines, Cecil, Amy 
and Julia, the reader scarcely knows whic 

to prefer, as all are lovely, though unlike. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s some- 
time announced ‘Aldine Series’’ bears 
out all the promises made in its behalf. The 
design was to put forth some of the marked 
successes among American books, in a form 
which should combine the best modern 
methods in book-making. These new 
“‘Aldines’”’ are charming little volumes— 

uite a delight in themselves, apart from 
the excellence of the matter they embody. 
Two volumes have been issued, ‘‘Margery 
Daw and Other Stories,” by T. B. Aldrich, 
and ‘*My Summer in a Garden,’’ by Charles 
Dudley Warner. Both books are prime fa- 
vorites with cultured people, and they have 
never heretofore been issued in such attrac- 
tive shape. 

The tenth and last volume of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons’ ‘Stories by Ameri- 
can Authors’’ fills the publishers’ scheme as 
originally announced. ‘The series has been 
so very popular, however, that if would be 
natural to note before long the prespectus 
of another series. The place of honor in 
the tenth volume is given to Mr. T. A. Jan- 
vier’s powerful little tale, ‘‘Pancha.’? The 
other writers represented are E. P. Mitchell, 
C. A. Stephens, Charles DeKay, H. H. 
Boyesen and Julia Schayer. 

“Jan Vedder’s Wife,’’ by Amelia E. Barr, 
is a story of Shetiand, having much of the 
agreeable tone of the works of Bjornson, 
Jonas Lie and writers of that class. Itis a 
domestic story of peasant life, but includes 





crises of deep feeling. Miss Barr has a 
cultivated style, and tells her story with di- 
rectness and precision. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

The new Weekly to be published by the 
Methodist Book Concern, of which mention 
has been made in THE AMERICAN, is to be 
called Youth. It will be edited by Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, D. D., assisted by his son, who 
is now in the senior class at Yale. 

Marshal MacMahon is preparing his 
memoirs for private circulation among his 
friends. It is supposed the book will 
eventually reach the public. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have pre- 
pared a pamphlet giving a list of books, 
with prices, best adapted to public library 
uses. 

The Brooklyn Magazine prints a letter re- 
ceived by its editor from Martin Farquhar 
Tuppet, respecting the latter’s financial dig- 
tresses. In the course cf the letter Mr. Tup- 
per says:—‘‘The simple truth (which with 
perfect propriety you ask for and with 
plain candor [ here supply), is this: 1 never 
had any abundance of riches, though 1 have 
always lived honestly and liberally, and for 
the matter of actual poverty 1 undoubtedly 
decline to plead it, whilst everybody else is 
suffering from the hardness of the times. 
However, it is true that I have lost fortune 
and am vexed by debt, incurred not by my 
own fault, though I do not care to accuse 
others specifically. Of course, I have to 
complain that a life of some useful labor 
has come to seventy-five years without ade- 
quate reward, but after all God provides for 
every day, and I trust in him to do so tothe 
end, here and hereafter.”’ 

The American Queen will hereafter be 
known as Zown Zopics. It is edited by 
Mr. James B. Townsend, who is President 
of the company that publishes it. 

The Andover Review continues its editorial 
crusade upon public schools. An article in 
the April number, ‘‘School or Scholar,’’ is 
one of the bitterest of the series. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
“Afghanistan and the Anglo-Russian Dis- 
pute,’ by Theodore F. Rodenbough, Brevet 
Brigadier General U. 8. A., giving a concise 
account of Russia’s advance in the direction 
of British India (based upon the recent offi- 
cial reports and personal experiences of Rus- 
sian and British officers and travelers), a 
description of the approaches to Afghanis- 
tan and of the country and its people, and 
a statement of the available military re- 
sources of the contesting powers. 

The average daily circulation of the Lon- 
don Standard last year was 240,000 copies. 
21,277 tons of paper were used in printing 
the Standard for the year. 

A Chinese-Japanese dictionary is being 
prepared by the Rev. J. Summers, formerly 
Protessor of Chinese in Kings College, Lon- 
don. This dictionary will be on an entirely 
new plan, which is quite original, and by 
which any particular Chinese characters can 
be found with great facility and economy of 
time. A greater number of characters will 
be explained in it than in any other; it will 
contain all the meanings given to the Chinese 
characters by the Japanese, who have always 
used themin their classical written language. 
The various syllabic equivalents of the 
Chinese, according to Dr. Chalmers’ “‘Con- 
cise Kanghi,’’ will be given in Roman letters 
witb tonal marks. Messrs. Tribner are the 
English agents of the work. 


Mr. Ross Colquhoun; author of “Among 
the Shans,” has prepared a book called 
“Burmah and the Burmauns,” which, like the 
previous work, has peculiar interest for 
those concerned in commercia] progress in 
the East. 





Mr. Howard Pyle has in the press of the 
Messrs. Scribner a novel entitled ‘‘Within 
the Capes.”” Mr. Pyle’s short stories and 
his art work are well known, but this is his 
first flight in full-fledged fiction. 

Mr. William Graham, author of a novel 
entitled ‘“‘Fair Helen,’ a short time ago pro- 
tested against a review of his book in the 
London Life not favorable to the volume. 
The author wrote to the editor demanding 
a “‘fullandample apology.” Life printed 
this letter, and jeered at its writer, where- 
upon Mr. Graham sent a note to the S¢é. 
Stephen’s Review, in which he remarked 
that the review was ‘“‘from the pen of Oui- 
da’s book-licker Legg, erstwhile ‘Whitehall 
Jenkins,’ of egg shop and servants’ hall re- 
nown, and not by the German Jew, the pro- 
prietor.”” For this paragraph the author 
paid the hated reviewer, Mr. Legg, $1200 as 
the result of a libel suit, and the Court inti- 
mated that he got off cheaply. 

“The Scriptures for Young Readers,” 
being an introduction to the study of the 
Bible, edited by Professors E. T. Bartlett 
and John B. Peters, of the Episcopal Divin- 
ity School, of Philadelphia, is announced by 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This is one 
ot the most important of recent publishing 
ventures of the kind. 

An elaborate article, with more than twen- 
ty portraits, on ‘The Framers of the Consti- 
tution,’’ is the feature of the April number 
of the Magazine uf American History. The 
publishers claim that itis the first instance 
in which the whole fifty-five of these remark- 
able men have been grouped in a single pen 
picture. 

Mr. A. Brothers, London, proposes to re- 
produce the Mazarin Bible by means of pho- 


| to-lithography. An introduction by Mr. W. 


E. A. Axon will contain a careful statement 
of the history and bibliography of this fam- 
ous book, and of the circumstances under 
which it was produced. ‘The copy to be re- 
produced is that in the Bibliotheca Lindesi- 
ana of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 


The author of the new dynamite story, 
°1885,”’ a growth of the current, or may we 
say the late, excitement over explo-ives, is 
said to be a prominent official of the British 
Museum. The plot of the story centres in 
the museum. 


Among reigning Sovereigns and their con- 
sorts who are authors may be counted Queen 
Victoria, King Oscar II., of Sweden; Dom 
Luis, of Portugal; the Shah Nasr-ed-Deen, 
of Persia; Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania; 
Prince Nicolas, of Montenegro; Don Pedro 
II., of Brazil; and King Louis II., of Bava- 
ria; among other literary royalties are the 
Imperial Crown Prince Rudolph, of Aus- 
tria; the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales, the 
Princess Christian, the Imperial Crown 
Princess of Germany and Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte. 


Mr. Cable’s ‘‘Grandissimes’”’ is a_ thor- 
oughly fascinating book, but there is reason 
to believe that in writing it the author drew 
on his imagination at some points for his 
facts. Mr. Charles Gayarre, the Louisiana 
historian, has been lecturing on the subject 
in New Orleans, and in the process has lec- 
tured the novelist ratber severely. Mr. 
Gayarre complained that Mr. Cable had_ not 
dealt justly with the creole race. The New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat says: ‘History in 
hand, Mr. Gayarre showed how palpably 
false were the historical characters intro- 
duced by the author in his work, and how 
contrary to all traditions, chronicles and re- 
membrances he had depicted manners, cus- 
toms and characters, which never had any 
existence. Mr. Cable’s characters, he said, 
cannot even be honored with the name of 
caricatures, for these must at least have 
some foundation in truth.” 
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Messrs. Bemrose. London, have arranged 
with Mr. William Arthur, a popular author 
among the English Methodists, to issue a 
uniform edition of his works. Mr. Arthur 
is practically unknown in this countr 
where Methodism has ten times the strength 
it hasin England. 

General McClellan’s first contribution to 
The Century war series will appear in the 
May number of that magazine. 

The authorities of the Imperial Library of 
St. Petersburg intend to bring out a paleo- 
graphical series, containing specimens of 
their most important Greek, Latin, Slavonic, 
French and other manuscripts. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just con- 
cluded arrangements with Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley for the publication of his new book, 
of which the full title is, “The Congo and 
the Founding of its New State: A Study of 
Work and Exploration.’’ It will consist of 
two large volumes with many pictures and 
maps. 

Maurice Thompson, the poet and graceful 
writer of out-of-doors prose, has written a 
novel called ‘* At Love’s Extremes,’’ which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish this 
month. The scene of the story is laid in 
the mountains of North Carolina, and while 
the two heroes are Englishmen, it is a thor- 
oughly American tale. 

‘“Watch and Clock-Making,”’ by David 
Glasgow, Vice President of the British 
Horological Institute, is announced by Cas- 
sell & Co. It is intended not only as a text 
book for technical classes, but is designed 
also as a book of reference for practical 
workmen. 

Mr. Keenan’s novel, ‘‘Trajan,’’ has met 
with a notable success. The first edition 
jhe exhausted within ten days of publica- 
tion. 

The new number of Mr. Charles M. 
Kurtz’s ‘‘ Academy Notes,’’ the volume for 
1885, is announced by Cassell & Co. Itisa 
complete record of the year’s art, and gives 
fac-simites from the artist’s drawings of the 
most important pictures of the season. 

Messrs. 8S. C. Griggs & Co. announce the 
fourth volume in their series of German 

hilosophical classics for English readers. 

t is a critical exposition of Hegel’s 
‘‘ Esthetics,’ by Prof. J. S. Kedney, of the 
Seabury Divinity School. 

The bust of Burns recently placed in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey was 
the result of 20,000 subscriptions, many of 
which were sent in by very poor peopie. 
The bust is placed on the stone screen, in 
the centre of which stands the statue of 
Shakespeare, and it is flanked by the memo- 
rials of Campbell and Thomson. 

Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, 
are about to issue a new and improved edi- 
tion of W. H. Whitmore’s ‘‘Ancestral Tab- 
lets,’’ an ingenious substitute for the 
“family tree,’’ providing for the recording 
of eight lineal generations. 


An edition of Mr. H. C. Bunner’s ‘‘Airs 
from Arcady” has been purchased by Mr. 
Charles Hutt, the London publisher of fine 
editions. Mr. Hutt not only uses the printed 
sheets but takes the volume in the Ameri- 
can binding. 


Mr. Appleton Morgan, author of ‘‘The 
Shakesperian Myth,” has nearly ready for 

ublication ‘“‘A History of the Shakespeare 

ext, from 1623 to Our Own Times.”’ : 

The English Positivist Society is preparing 
a work in one volume of about 600 pages, 
containing short biographies of every one of 
the 558 great men whose names are found in 
the Positivist Calendar. The book will be 
preceded by a general introduction. ‘‘The 

ew Calendar of Great Men’’ will be the 
combined work of many contributors, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison acting as editor. 





Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company an- 
nounce as ready a new novel, ‘One of the 
Duanes” by Mrs. Alice King Hamilton—a 
story varied by adventures incident to 
the camp, and interwoven with many bits 
of desciiption of Florida scenery. 

A new volume of poems is announced by 
the lady who writes under the pseudonym 
of Michael Field, and whose first venture, 
“Callirhoe,”’ attracted much attention last 
summer. 

The autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, 
the author of ‘Philip van Artevelde,”’ 
which will be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans & Co. shortly, was . commenced 
in 1865, continued as leisure served till 1877, 
and then privately printed for communica- 
tion to a few friends. It will be evident to 
the reader that it was intended only for 
posthumous publication, and till the end of 
1884 no other was contemplated. The au- 
thor, however, considered that publication 
in his 85th year comes rather near to post- 
humous publication, and after a little re- 
vision did not find much difficulty in con- 
senting to its present appearance. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

PRAISE SONGS OF ISRAEL. A New ‘Translation 
ot the Book ot Psalms. By John DeWitt, D. 
D., of the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. Pp. 219. $1.50. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES: 
Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Pp. 194. No. 2.—Marjorie Daw, and 
Other Stories. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Pp. 287. $1.00. Boston: Hougton, Mifflin «& 
Co. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. X. [‘ Pan- 
cha,” by Thomas A, Janvier and five others.] 
Pp. 186. $0.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. Vol. 
IV. Hood, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Jerrold, 
Dickens. Charlotte Bronte, Thackeray. Pp. 
314. $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


TRAJAN. The History ot a Sentimental Young 
Man, with Some Episodes in the Comedy of 
Many Lives’ Errors. By Henry F. Keenan. 
Pp. 642. $1.50. New York: Cassell & Co. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


PILOT FORTUNE. By Marian C.L. Reeves and 
Emily Read, authors of **Old Martin Bosca- 
.wen’s Jest,” ‘‘Aytoun’”’ and “ Wearithorne.” 
Pp. 340. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


LETTERS FROM HELL. Given in English by L. 
W.J.S. With a Preface by George MacDon- 
ald, LL. D. Pp. 348. $1.00. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

THE MINOR PROPHETS, WITH A COMMENTARY 
EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, AND INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE SEVERAL BOOKS. By Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor of He- 
brew, and Canon of Christ Church. Vol. I. 
Hosea. Joel, Amos, Obadiah and Jonah. Pp. 
427. $3.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


LIBRARY OF ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. No.5. The Lenape and Their Legends; 
With the Complete Text and Symbols of the 
Walum Olum, a New Translation, and an In- 
quiry into its Authenticity. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A. M., M.D. Pp. 262. $3.00. Phila- 
delphia: D. G. Brinton. 


MAN’S BIRTHRIGHT; OR, THE HIGHER LAW 
OF PROPERTY. By Edward H. G. Clark. Pp. 
133. $0.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH PROSE. A Manual 
of Composition and Rhetoric. By John G. R. 
McElroy, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and the 
} nglish Language in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Pp. 327. $—--. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 


HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO 
AMERICA. By Charles W. Baird, D. D. In 
Two Volumes. Pp. 354-448. $5.00. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (J. B Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 


LIGHT ON THE PILGRIM’S WAY: Selections 
fromthe Writings of Rev. Charles A. Stork, 
D. D. Edited, with a Sketch of his Life, by 
his Brother, T. B. Stork. Pp. 341. $1.25. Phila- 
delphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


No. 1.—My 


JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. By Amelia E. Barr. Pp. 
329. $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE RESCUE OF GREELY. By Commander W. 
S. Schley, U.S. N., and Prof. J. R. Soley, U. S. 

‘. Illustrated from the Maps and Photographs 
of the Relief Expedition. Pp. 277. $3.00. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE PROGRESS OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
THE LAst HALF CENTURY. 7” Robert Giffen , 
Esq., LL. D., President of the British Statisti- 
cal Society. With Note on American Wages. 
Pp. 43. $0.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MY SAINT. 

My saint! AsI name her I fancy you thinking 
Of some gracious woman, tall, stately and fair, 


Who bears her serenely, while wearing full 
. b=] 
queenly 
The beautiful crown of her burnished brown 
hair. 


It grieves me, believe me, to slight your ideal, 
Your vision is one for an artist to paint; 
But its loveliness vainly would strive to show 
plainly 
The form and the face and the charm of my 
saint. 


Is she young? Is she old? 
you; 
Her age is the last thing one thinks of you see, 
Should you reckon by trouble, her years have 
known double 
The sorrows life portions to you and to me. 
Still her tones are so steady,hersmile is so ready, 
The glance of her eye is so fearless and brave, 
Few note the locks faded, the pale brow invaded, 
By lines that no chisel but pain’s can engrave. 
The saints, whom we women have reverenced 
for ages, 
Spent hours in prayer at the altar and shrine: 
My saint in brief snatches her time for prayer 
catches, 
By heart throbs cries out to the Helper Divine. 
So busy for others, worn sisters and mothers, 
Whose burdens she aids them to lift as she 
can; 
In love to the neighbor, in lowliest labor, 
She serves the dear Lord in a service to man. 


Iam puzzled to tell 


Not dimpled and dainty. ah! no. In life’s battle, 
Who fights, though a victor, is guerdoned with 
scars. 
The old wounds awaking,oft hurt to heart-break- 
ing; 
New pink and white beauty such agony mars. 
But children adore her,the babies climb o’er her, 
The weary sob out their distress on her breast, 
And her plain little dwelling, it goes without 
telling, 
Is cosy and curtained and warm as a nest. 
She hasn’t much money, this saint of my prais- 
ing, 
But never her loaf is too small to be shared. 
Of her best she is giving, while patiently living; 
The one household darling who could not be 
spared, 
Oh, far be the day when the angels shall call her; 
At the thought, at the presage.my spirit grows 
faint; 
The way would be dreary, once shorn of the 
cheery, 
The dear,quiet presence I christened My Saint. 
—Margaret E, Sangster,in Burlington Hawkeye. 





ART NOTES. 

Times may be very hard in America, 
money very scarce, people in general very 
poor, and artists in particular very much 
depressed, but, all the same, there have been 
more picture sales this spring than ever be- 
fore, and these have proved, on the whole, 
fairly successful; far more so, at all events, 
than any one would have supposed _ possible 
who had taken counsel solely from the dis- 
couraged sentiments prevailing in art circles. 
In Philadelphia several sales that may be 
called important have been held within the 
| past fortnight. Messrs. Earle & Sons have 
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disposed of the collection they had on ex- 
hibition at the Vatican, at public auction, 


realizing reasonably good oprices on 
some 250 pictures, mostly by Ameri- 
can _ painters. Messrs. Baily, Banks & 


Biddle are holding a current exhibition 
and sale of Herman Hertzog’s works at the 
galleries of the Society of Artists. The 
catalogue comprises 220 numbers, and if the 
marked prices are obtained the artist and 
his friends should be eminently well satis- 
fied, as the figures are in all conscience suf- 
ficiently high. Messrs. Davis & Harvey, 
auctioneers, have also held a noticeable sale, 
disposing of the annual importation of 
Belgian pictures made by Mr. D'Huyvetter. 

The sale of the season, and one of the 
most considerable ever made in this country, 
is that of the Seney collection taking place 
this week in New York. The auction is 
held in the evening, the first taking placeon 
Tuesday. On that occasion ninety-eight 
pictures were disposed of at figures aggre- 
gating $54,000. The highest price paid was 
for Carl Becker’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
namely $3500. This work is said to have 
cost Mr. Seney $12,000. Diaz’s ‘Path 
Through the Wood,’’ purporting to cost 
$3200, brought $1075. The lower cost 
works, however, sold at comparatively 
better figures, so that the first even- 
ing’s catalogue realized something more 
than half the marked figures. The second 
evening’s list of ninety-seven works in- 
cluded examples by Gerome, Jules Breton, 
Van Marcke and many other names of the 
first rank, and the sales-aggregate reached 
nearly $130,000. The highest price paid on 
Wednesday was $10,500 for Defregger’s 
* Arriving at the Ball,’? purchased by Mr. 
H. D. Plummer, of New York. The next 
high figure was $6250, paid by Mr. Henry 
C. Gibson, of Philadelphia, for an import- 
ant work by Munkaesy, entitled ‘ The 
Night Rovers.”” Mr. Gibson already has 
two good exampies of Munkacsy—a land- 
scape and a peasant interior—and the pres- 
ent addition makes his collection richer in 
the works of this artist than any other in 
this country. On Thursday evening, Mil- 
let’s ‘‘Brittany Washerwoman,”’ Domingo’s 
“Spanish Cafe,’’ “Abandoned by Love,’ 
an important§ Bouguereau and other first 
works of the collection were offered. 

Mr. Howard Pyle, of Wilmington, an artist 
best known to fame as an illustrator, is also 
a writer of demonstrated ability. He has 
heretofore published clever little poems and 
sketches for the most part, accompanied by 
charming drawings. His ‘‘Robin Hood”’ is 
a work of a more serious character, giving 
evidence of careful study and fine literary 
faculty. Heis now about to publish a novel, 
which has a taking title to begin with, 
namely “Within the Capes,’ and which will 
be looked for with interest by his many 
friends in the artistic and literary world. 

The New York World has taken up the 
burden of the Bartholdi Statue Pedestal 
Fund and is showing both disposition and 
ability to carry it out of the slough of de- 
spond into which the Empire City has allowed 
it to sink. The World’s subscriptions, which 
were at first discouragingly small, have grad- 
ually increased until now they are coming 
in at the rateof $2500 per day. There is good 
hope, therefore, that newspaper enterprise 
willat last solve this vexed and discredit- 
able problem which all the millionaires of 
Manhattan have heretofore been unable to 
deal with. The World’s assistance comes in 
good time, as the statue will be on its way 
to this country within a few weeks. The 
following cable dispatch from the author of 
the work was received in New York on 
Tuesday: 

“Paris, March 31.—The Statue of Lib- 
erty will be shipped on board the govern- 
ment transport Isere, leaving France about 
May 8th. BaRTHOLDI.”’ 





A gentleman who has taken an active 
part in the discussion as to a tariff on works 
of artimported into this country has ob- 
tained replies from 1700 painters and others 
professionally interested, in response to his 
notes asking their views. Of this number 
over 1300 are opposed to any duty whatever. 
Some fifty favor a 10 per cent, and about the 
same number prefer a specific duty. Others 
are undecided as to asubstitute, but only 
seven of them have put themselves on record 
as desiring the continuance of the present 
30 per cent duty. 

Circulars are issued for the third annual 
exhibition of the Syracuse Art Club, which 
will be opened on May 13th. Intending cun- 
tributors should send their lists to Mr. Al- 
bert W. Curtis, Secretary, No. 28 West 
Water street, by April 27th. There is no 
limitation as to the kind of works to be sub- 
mitted, except that all contributions must 
bé original and new to Syracuse exhibitions. 
Contributions will be received by Mr. J. W. 
Yale, Nos. 62 and 64 Saline street, from 
May 4th to May 6th. 

An exhibition of the works of living 
American artists will be held in May, by the 
trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The exhibition will include drawings, water- 
colors, paintings and works of sculpture, but 
the number of examples will be limited, and 
nothing will be accepted which has been 
publicly shown before in Boston. Lists 
should be made out and forwarded to ‘‘ The 
Curator of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston,” 
not later than April15th. Contributions not 
exceeding three in number from any one 
artist will be received at the museum from 
April 15th to April 25th. The trustees will 
submit all works sent to them in response to 
their circular to the judgment of a jury ap- 
pointed by themselves, and they will bear 
the expense of transportation both ways on 
accepted contributions. 

A vacancy in the list of Associates of the 
British Royal Academy has just been caused 
by the retirement of the well-known Scot- 
tish painter, Mr. Robert Thorburn, whose 
work in miniature painting gained him con- 
siderable fame in earlier days. He was 
elected A. R. A. in 1848, Another vacancy 
has been caused by the transferrence of Mr. 
Erskine Nicol’s name to the honorary txe- 
tired list. Of late years we have seen few 
pictures from the hand of this artist, owing 
to the ill-health from which he has for a long 
time suffered. For many years he has been 
a member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1866. 


One of the most sumptuous illustrated 
catalogues of an art sale ever seen in this 
country is that of the magnificent collection 
of fifty-six Old Masters of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools, belonging to the es- 
tate of Herr Adolf Joseph Bosch, State 
Architect of the city of Vienna, and an- 
nounced to be sold by auction at his villa in 
Dobling, near that city, on the 28th of this 
month. The volume has wide margins and 
a parchment cover, and contains twenty- 
three noble etchings and delicate process 
reproductions ors du terte, together with 
critical and historical prefaces in English, 
German and French, the last named _ being 
an interesting essay at an exposition of the 
indebtedness of the the leading modern 
painters to their Dutch and Flemish prede- 
cessors—notably of ‘'royon to Cuyp, of 
Meissonier to Teniers, of Delacroix to Van- 
dyck, and of the Fontainebleau school of 
landseapists to Ruysdael and his contem- 
poraries. 


SCIENCE. 
THE OYSTER FISHERY IN CONNECTICUT. 


The fourth annual report of the Shellfish 
Commissioners of the State of Connecticut 





was recently issued, and contains, in concise 
form, much useful information. In its rec- 
ord of benefits accrued tothe State by its 
system of ownership and moderate taxation 
of oyster-planting grounds, it offers great 
encouragement to those who would institute 
in each State systematic business methods 
in connection with this one of the most im- 
portant of all our fishery interests. We 
have before referred to the system adopted 
by the Commission in mapping and deter- 
mining permanent bounds for the natural 
beds and ground available for planting. The 
survey of the natural beds, which are open 
to all oystermen under certain restrictions, 
has been completed. They comprise 5805 
acres. The total area of planting grounds, 
designated for occupancy by the Commis- 
sion since its organization, is 45,046 acres, 
which have netted to the State $49,560. 
Adding to this the area previously desig- 
nated by the seaside towns, and we have 
over 79,018 acres now under the control of 
individuals, of which 14,066 acres are under 
cultivation. 

The total number of tax-paying culti- 
vators in 1884 was 385, of whom 16 own 
each five acres or less, 53 between five and 
twenty acres each, and 332 own twenty acres 
or more each. The amount of tax levied, 
averaging ten cents per acre, was about 
$6500, of which less than $50 are delinquent. 
This is trifling in comparison with the local 
taxation of grounds under town jurisdic- 
tion. Eleven hundred acres of grounds in 
the State of Rhode Island pay a tax or rent 
of a hundred dollars per acre to that State. 
The Connecticut Commission has not vaiued 
grounds for taxation in excess of fifty dol- 
lars per acre, though lands have been re- 
ported sold during the year at from two to 
six times that amount. It is obvious, there- 
tore, that the encouragement given by the 
State to those employed in this business is 
very great. The business is steadily grow- 
ing. There are already over three hundred 
sailing vessels and forty steamers employed, 
the latter with an aggregate capacity of 
36,720 bushels; and several more steamers 
are being constructed. The first steamer 
was employed less than ten years ago. 

There has been a very considerable in- 
crease in the sale of seed oysters and stock 
to neighboring States, and also in the expor- 
tation to Great Britain. Oysters for export 
are packed in barrels containing 950 four- 
year-olds, or 1500 three-year-olds, the deep 
valve down and pressed very solid. One 
firm, exporting 10,000 barrels a year, has 
never lost a bushel by long passage, bad 
weather or other causes. Many are shipped 
to California also. Accurate statistics are 
not available, as the oystermen seem to re- 
sent inquiries as an interference with their 
private business. Inthe course of time they 
will probably know their own interests bet- 
ter 


Yr. 

The chief injury sustainedin the business 
is from star-tishes, which destroy the young 
oysters. It is estimated that over fifty thou- 
sand bushels of stars were destroyed last 
year. They are most destructive in the 
cooler weather. In July and August they 
form into great bunches or rolls for spawn- 
ing, and lie quiet. In some localities there 
were few or none, in others such multitudes 
as had not been seen for many years. It 
has been suggested that the State should 
pay asmall bounty for them; and, as they 
are worth something as a fertilizer, the sale 
would partly reimburse the outlay. The 
receipts of the Commission were $13,731.84 ; 
the disbursements, $8350.49.—Science. 


MONEY AND BUSINESS. 
New York Tribune, March 30, 
Beyond the rumors of war, scarcely any- 
thing occurred during the past week to 
change the character of the market, unless 
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it be reckoned that the advance in the rates 
of foreign exchange was not a consequence 
of the rumors of war. The rate was ad- 
vanced twice, half acent each time, and 
bankers begin to consider an outward move- 
ment of gold as not wholly improbable. In 
accordance with the theories of individuals, 
all sorts of explanations for this change are 
offered, some even reasoning, in a rather far- 
fetched way, that an advance in foreign ex- 
change comes suddenly just at this time 
because of the long-continued coinage of 
silver. Undoubtedly, if there were more 
certainty as to the monetary future, money 
would be better employed here, and the de- 
mand for it would be greater, and the temp- 
tation to send it abroad on account of any 
rumor or change would be much less than it 
is. But it does not seem easy to trace the 
change which has occurred just at this time, 
but has not occurred during all the past 
months, to any other cause than the pros- 
pects of war, and of a greater demand 


for money — abroad. In a_ review 
of the_condition cf our foreign trade, 
the Financial Chronicle shows that, 


within five months, ending with February, 
the excess of exports of merchandise was 
$153,000,000, while the excess of imports of 
gold was only $12,672,000, and against this 
were net exports of silver amounting to 
$5,017,000. That journal reasons that there 
must have been a trade balance due to this 
country, March 1st, amounting to fully 
$70,000,000. But this, like all similar calcu- 
lations, leaves out of sight the unknown and 
possibly very large movement of securities. 
It is not news to business men that the dis- 
position abroad for some time past has been 
to cut dowr. the holdings of American secu 
rities. 

In specul itive markets the possibilities of 
war had more infiuence than anything else. 
Wheat advanced during the week about two 
cents, corn about one-half of a cent and oats 
a smaller fraction, while cotton declined 
twice a sixteenth, and ended a quarter of a 
cent lower than at the close of the previous 
week. Sugar was more active, but without 
improvement in price. Molasses was 
weaker, though it recovered on Friday a 
little, and pork sold a shade lower, al- 
though lard was a little stronger. Coffee 
was steadily held, while tea was weak 
in tone. In the iron market, instead of an- 
ticipated improvement, there are rumors of 
sales of various products at even lower 
prices than before, particuiarly of Bessemer 
rails at $25.50. Lead and tin were a shade 
stronger, but the remarkable depression in 
copper continued. Oil had quite a specula- 
tive advance, but closed after all with a gain 
of only about one cent. Interest centred 
mainly in the market for wheat, but the ad- 
vance does not seem to have been helped by 
any actual demand for export. 

‘Some events in the stock market tended 
clearly to better prices. The report of the 
Union Pacific, especially, was creditable to 
Mr. Adams, but it is not altogether credita- 
ble to any of the parties concerned that the 
negotiations regarding transcontinental rates 
have been handled as ‘ta mystery,’”’ in the 
language of oil speculators. Rumors of 
agreement with the Pacific Mail have also 
circulated, but are not yet confirmed. The 
St. Paul company passed a dividend, but the 
event surprised no one. The vote of the 
Executive Committee to prolong the Trunk 
Line pool until May 1st was more 
surprising, and more favorable, though 
there may be little ground for the hope 
that it indicates an ultimate agreement. In 
Reading and Jersey Central matters, the 


feature was a strong argument by Mr. Gow- | 


en against legal separation of the companies, 
on the ground that each had become neces- 
sary to the other. The appomtment of a 
Receiver for the ‘‘Nickel Plate,’’ and the an- 
nouncement of a new plan of reorganiza- 
tion for the West Shore, coincided in time 





| 
sufficiently to suggest the possibility that in | 
some way the old plans of union between 
the two concerns might ultimately be worsed | 
out. Broadly speaking, the stock market is | 
not in a position to warrant very enthusiastic | 
confidence in operators on either side. Itis | 
likely to be much affected by foreign news, | 
and also by any disclosure of the financial | 
plans of the new administration. 

No change of consequence occurred in the 
condition of the banks or the Treasury. As 
usual, the Treasury lost a little in amount 
of goldowned and gained a little in amount 
of silver owned, and the banks slightly in- 
creased their reserve, while considerably de- 
creasing the average of deposits. The sur- 
plus reserve again amounts above $48,000,- 
000, and the supply of money is far greater 
poe ” has ever been beforejabout the 1st of 

pril. 


DRIFT. 
The imitative quality of the Chinese ex- 
tends even to counterfeiting European and 


American labels and trade-marks. The 
knowledge of certain small articles of for- 


eign make has created a desire for 
them in China and an effort to 
imitate them. So we find at the 


the small shops Chinese-made clocks and 
watches and at the stands of the street ven- 
dor combs, tooth“brushes, shoe-horns, pocket- 
cutlery and razors, which are vastly inferior 
to the foreign goods, but as_ the 
price is as low as the quality is poor, no one 
can reasonably complain. The knivés and 
razors often bear very distinctly the brands 
of Sheffield firms, whose names are house- 
hold words wherever the English language 
is spoken. These knives are sold for 5 or 6 
cents each, while the razors, Sheffield 
brand and all, can be bought for 15 cents. 
The last implements are roughly made and to 
the thin-skinned man a torture to look at, but 
with the other articles enumerated they show 
to what an extent Chinese manufactures 
canbe carried, and at what rates, defying 
competition, they can be furnished to the 
consumers. The reasons why the Chinese 
can make and sell so cheaply as to put com- 
petition entirely out of the question is the 
contracted quarters in which they can do 
business, the cheapness of their food and 
clothing, their economical, or, more justly, 
their sordid habits, have been so often de- 
scribed in the general discussion of the Chi- 
nese question in America as to render all 
detail unnecessary in this place.—Hong 
Kong Letter. 


% % 
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The discovery of the tailed man has_ been 
so often announced that, until he is actually 
captured, photographed, lionized and duly 
reported on, we shall continue skeptical 
regarding the ‘‘well-authenticated state- 
ment’’ of this interesting personage running 
wild—and presumably naked—in the woods 
of New Britain. The fact that some ex- 
tremely inaccessible spot has invariably been 
selected for his abode has enabled successive 
generations of romancers to remain uncon- 
tradicted until they and their story were 
forgotten. Since the famous Lord Mon- 
boddo’s time there have been plenty of as- 
sertions which would have been good 
enough proof for a theorist ready to catch 
at any straw, though hardly weighty enough 
for ethnologists. For example, a certain 
Colonel du Corret reported to the French 
Academy that when in Mecca, forty-three 
years ayo, he saw at the house of the Emir 


| whom M. du Corret referred. 





a Gullane slave, named Bellal, who had a 
tail three inches long and as flexible as a 
monkey’s. Unfortunately, Colonel du Cor- 


ret is not generally admitted to have ever 
been in Mecca, though the account which he 
gives has, to an appreciable extent, been re- 
peated, if not confirmed, by other tellers | 
of wondrous tales. 

John Struys, a Dutch traveler,who visited | 


Formosa in 1677, asserted that he saw in the 
interior of that island a savage with a tail 
more than a foot long, covered with red hair 
and very like that of acow, an appendage 


| which, he adds, was common to all the in- 


habitants and wasthe effect of the climate. 
Hornsman transferred the story to the Niam 
Niams, who were evidently the people to 
Again and 
again have travelers in Ethiopia alluded to 
the belief in the tailed men which exists 
among the Abyssinians. Dr. Wolff was 
quite convinced of the truth of the story of 
there being men and women in Abyssinia 
with tails like dogs and horses—so ponder- 
ous that they use them as weapons, and 
adds that such people also live near China. 
Dr. Hubsch affirms that he saw in 
1852, in the Constantinople hospital to 
which he was physician, a Niam Niams 
woman with a tail two inches long and a 
wolfish expression quite in keeping. Dr. 
Hubsch was aman of good stature, though 
at the time his reputation for strict adher- 
ence to the truth was not unquestioned by 
skeptics. In reality, itis now known that 
such deviations from the normal state of 
matters are by no means unique. 

Setting aside the story of a childin New- 
castle, which was born with a tail one and 
one-fourth inches long, Dr. Max Mertels, a 
distinguished German anthropologist, has, 
within the last four years, investigated 
twenty-one well-authenticated cases of per- 
sons having been born with tails. There is, 
therefore, no reason for scouting the idea 
that men provided with the superfluity may 
exist, since it is an essential principle of 
modern biology that any peculiarty may be- 
come hereditary, and that there is atendency 
to perpetuate these accidental “sports’’ for 
the good of the species. In early life the 
oscoccygis, or termination of the sacrum— 
which in the adult condition is tucked in— 
projects somewhat, and Prof. Ernst Haeckl, 
who regards the bones as an undeveloped 
tail, declares that there exist rudimentary 
muscles, the remains of those which, accord- 
ing to the somewhat wild evolutionist, served 
to make the tail of our ancient progenitors. 
Unfortunately, the subject has never 
yet been reasonably treated from a popular 
point of view, the idea leading itself 
too much te burlesque or to ridicule for 
that calm discussion whieh so grave a possi- 
bility demands. It is, indeed—so Mr. 
Baring Gould tells us—a widespread super- 
stition among Devonshire children that 
Cornishmen are born with tails, and accord- 
ing toa similar legend, referred to by An- 
drew Marvel in his ‘‘Loyal Scot,’’ certain 
men of Kent were afflicted in like fashion as 
a mark of the divine displeasure of their 
treatment of Thomas Becket’s horse, at 
Streod, near Rochester. But after all, what 
matters it? A tail is by no means an orna- 
mental superfluity. A tailless monkey is 
infinitely less pleasant to the eye than one 
with a tail, and among various savage tribes 
this fact is recognized by the men attaching 
those of wild animals to their dress when 
performing any particularly sacred dances. 
Indeed, the train of a fashionable lady, of a 
great officer of state like the Lord Chancel- 
lor and debutante of Court may be referred 
to a similar inarticulate longing after what 
nature has omitted to supply.—London 
Standard. 

** 

The recent use of aniline blue in connec- 
tion with spirit manifestations has been 
warmly received by the opponents of Spirit- 
ualism. A spirit that had emerged from the 
usual cabinet, where the medium lay en- 
tranced, was rudely sprinkled with aniline 
blue by a wicked skeptic. ‘Fhe spirit re- 
treated to the cabinet, and on investigation 
it was found that the medium’s cheek was 
dyed adeep blue. From this coincidence 
the opponents of Spiritualism are now joy- 
fully arguing that the alleged spirit was not 
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aspirit at all, but only the medium dis- 
guised; and itis claimed that no medium 
will hereafter try to personate a spirit 
through fear that he will be dyed blue and 
his dishonesty thereby exposed. 


It will, of course, be asserted by earnest | 


Spiritualists that the mere fact that the me- 
dium was found with his cheek dyed proves 
nothing. As is well known, a spirit, in 
order to be visible, must clothe itself with 
material particles taken from the body of 
the medium, which particles are returned 
to their owner when the show—that is to 
say the manifestation—is over. If a spirit 
meets with an accident while wearing the 
medium’s body, and the body is thereby 
stained with blue or any other color, it is 
not the spirit’s business to wash it before 
returning it. All bodies borrowed by spirits 
are at the risk of their owners, and the latter 
must expect that some little wear and tear 
will happen, especially in cases where a 
spirit finds a body a tight fit and bursts 
it out under the arms or across the back. 
Still, it must be confessed that this argu- 
ment will have little effect upon unbeliev- 
ers, who will continue to maintain that ifa 
medium shows the mark of analine blue 
that has been sprinkled on an alleged 
spirit he is an impostor. This conviction can- 
not be removed by anything the Spiritualists 
can say, and mediums who are wise will 
take measures to avoid any possible future 
complications with aniline biue. 

This can readily be done by permitting 
only blue spirits to materialize. We know 
on the authority of Shakespeare that there 
are blue spirits. and it is plain that aniline 
blue would make no mark on them. Of 
course, in order to provide blue spirits with 
a temporary blue body it would be _neces- 
sary for the medium to paint himself blue. 
Were he to do this, and to exhibit only blue 
ghosts, the malice of the sprinklers of ani- 
line blue would be brought to naught. In 
case, however, any attempt should be made 
to dye blue spirits black or yellow it would 
be well for every spirit to carry a damp 
sponge in its pocket and to wipe away any 
coloring matter that wicked men might 
throw at it. 


PRESS OPINION. 
MR. IRVING AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

The honors paid to Mr. Irving at Cam- 
bridge, albeit without precedent in this 
country, were not without reason. The 
highest distinction claimed for him by his 
admirers in England is that he has founded 
aschool of acting of a distinctively intel- 
lectual quality. Every one of his Shakes- 
perian performances has given an impulse 
to dramatic literature and criticism, has 
suggested new ideas of the real meaning 
of familiar lines, has revived  discus- 
sions among scholars respecting sub- 
tle beauties and refinements of method 
in the poet’s art and has_ devel- 
oped the thinking function of audi- 
ences. His pre-eminence as an actor 
is justly attributed in England to his intel- 
lectual insight, whereby he has been en- 
abled to present the masters of dramatic 
literature as they are, without following 
blindly all the traditions of the stage and 
reproducing conventional methods.~ An ac- 
tor who has done so much to impart know- 
ledge, as well as to interpret and reveal 
character, has intellectual credentials which 
may be respectfully accepted by the oldest 
university on either side of the Atlantic. 
This ts the office which Harvard College has 
performed very gracefully. In honoring 
him it has recognized not only histrionic 
genius, imagination and scholarship, but 
also his supreme power as an educator. 


The address delivered in response to this | 


remarkable tribute was in every case 
worthy of so impressive an occasion. Our 
readers this morning have the privilege of 





reading the full text. They will find it a 
treatise on the dignity of the art of acting— 
its elements, aims, requirements, practice, 
standards and rewards. He claims for his 
profession a high plane in the world of  in- 
telligence and insists that it must be judged 
by its noblest and not by its most ignoble 
products. He contends that it is a constant 
medium for the diffusion of ideas anda 
very active agent in the spread of knowledge 
and the development of taste. He does not 
deny that one of the functions of the stage 
is to give genuine and wholesome entertain- 
ment toa workaday world, but he main- 
tains that in its highest achievements it 
does much more; that it educates those 
whom it entertains and promotes a wide- 
spread appreciation of the greatest works 
of human imagination. He makes an earn- 
est plea for his profession as one that is 
steadily growing in eredit with the edu- 
cated classes, and constantly drawing re- 
cruits from them. 

Everything that Mr. Irving says in de- 
fense of the high standards of his art will 
tend to dignify a profession which he repre- 
sents to be worth the honest, conscientious 
self-devotion of men and women making it 
the business of their lives. His reflections 
upon the technicalities of his craft are 
equally interesting although pitched in a 
lower key. He ingeniously meets the 
criticism which is generally offered to his 
own method of associating other arts with 
that of acting in the representation of great 
works. He recommends truthful stage pic- 
tures, which shall appeal to the eye 
and impress the judgment without 
distracting the imagination from the 
purpose of the acting. He has_ only 
words of censure for undue sceni¢ decora- 
tion and the conversation of plays into 
pageants. Hehas been often accused of 
overloading his own«tage with lavish deco- 
ration, but his own judgment is that there 
can be no danger so long as the ends of veri- 
similitude are closely kept in view and 
scenic effects are subordinate to the real pur- 
pose of the play. He gives a capital illus- 
tration of what has been described as_ his 
own “naturalistic style’ ina telling anec- 
dote of Charlotte Cushman,showing by what 
simple devices and accidental effects she en- 
forced the lesson of realism as an element 
of dramatic truth. The address is one that 
will take high rank as a profound and artis- 
tie study of the best tendencies of the art of 
acting as it is practiced to-day by those who 
have not only mastered it, but have also ele- 
vated it in the estimation of thinking men. 


RIEL’S REBELLION. 
The N. Y. Times. 

The first success of Riel’s rebellion ismuch 
like the success of a mob in destroying prop- 
erty. It brings the rioters no nearer the ful- 
fillment of any public purpose. The half 
breeds wage war yery much in the manner 
of the Indians who joined them. They have 
committed a few murders and a great many 
depredations, and their only purpose seems 
to be to possess themselves of the enemy’s 
valuables. 

Of course, inasmuch as the conflict is 
evidently one between savagery and _ civili- 
zation, it is to be deplored that the savages 
have gained a first success which is likely 
to encourage them. If the first rising had 
been seg J put down, we should prob- 
ably have heard of no second. At the 
same time it would be unjust to blame 
the Canadian Government for not having 
displayed more vigor. The cause of law 
and order in the Saskatchewan isan abstrac- 
tion; the government is merely a name. A 
few officials represent it, some of whom 
have been already murdered. But there is 
no organized military or police foree on the 
spot or within easy reach. Ifthe Canadian 
Pacific and it branches were completed the 





rising would have been easily put down, but 
in that case the rising would not have oc- 
curred. 

It must be owned that Riel and his com- 
panions have taken an effectual method to 
call the attention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to their grievances. At the same time 
they have put it out of the power of the 
government to redress those grievances. No 
government, without abdicating its authori- 
ty altogether, can consent to parley with its 
subjects arrayed in rebellionagainst it. They 
must either overcome it, in which case the 
rebellion becomes a revolution, or 1t must 
overcome them, before it can make any 
change in the laws which they regard as 
oppressive. The grievance of the half 
breeds seems tobea real grievance, and 
such a grievance as might easily occur any- 
where in the early stages of reducing a wil- 
derness to civilization. The government 
has undertaken to survey the whole 
country with the view of mak- 
ing allotments of land to settlers. 
The surveyors seem to have consulted 
their own convenience by laying out the 
country in ‘“‘sections’’ of square miles, 
which are to be subdivided among the set- 
tlers. These rectangles are measured off 
as the work proceeds, apparently without 
regard either to the natural features of the 
country or to the habitations or claims of 
the settlers, mainly half breeds, who 
are already in possession. Even when 
the half breed has not established 
a habitation he has _ staked out 
‘“claim,’”’ and he has ‘‘located”’ it, as a mat- 
ter of course, with the greatest possible 
frontage upon one of the rivers, which are 
the only highways of the wilderness. No 
record existing anywhere of these claims, 
the Government of Ottawa has disposed of 
many of them to persons who had acquired 
no rights by settlement, but who had com- 
plied, as the half breeds in possession nad 
failed to comply, with the requirements of 
the law, and there has been the amount of 
rascality in obtaining patents which might 
be expected. The half breeds now demand 
that the claims arising from possession shall 
take prevedence of the claims arising from 
patents where there is a conflict; that each 
settler shall have his possession to the ex- 
tent of 240 acres confirmed by patent, that 
his “location” of his land shall be respected, 
and that the government shall make pro- 
vision for the education of the children of 
the half breeds and for the support of the 
Indians whose alliance is courted. by this 
demand. 

Here are all the elements of a long and 
angry quarrel. Of the ultimate result of 
the conflict there can, of course, be no 
doubt, but before that result is realized the 
rebels may do an immense deal of mischief. 
Riel is evidently more distinguished by 
energy than by discretion; he has private 
wrongs of his own which have embittered 
him beyond the point of being satisfied 
with what is reasonable or even what 
is _ for his own interest and 
for that of his followers, and he is absolute 
master of the territory in dispute. The few 
officials and satisfied settlers are absolutely 
— against him until they arereinforced, 
and the reinforcement of them is likely to 
be a costly and troublesome and, above all, 
a slow process. Before the rebellion is 
finally put down it may easily be that its 
leader will have so enraged the people of 
Canada against his followers that they will 
be in no mood to listen even to just and rea- 
sonable appeals from the half breeds of the 
Northwest. 








Avoii) A COSTIVE HABIT OF BoDy, NOT ONLY BE- 
cause of the attending discomfort, but lest it en- 
genders more serious consequences. Dr. Jayne’s 
Sanative Pills are either Laxative or Cathartic, 
according to the dose, and may be depended upon 
2. =" healthy secretion of the Liver and 

mach, 
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INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL 
Cap tal, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,200,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
criptien, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 
EWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 
NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 

courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a_ special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily résponsible for its 
trust obligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Depariment. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B, Gest, 
George F, Tyler. dward T. Steel, 
Henry C. Gibsou. Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, C. A. Griscom, 
"John C. Bullitt. 








OTTO 


SN . 
Gis Engine. 


Engines & Pumps 
Se tes, Combined. 
Ragines for Electric Light. 








Gas Consumption is 25 to 75 percent less than in any 
other gas engine, per break horse-power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


ROBERT KELSO, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


Keystone Woven-Wire Mattress 


THE BEST, most durable 
and comfortable SPRIN i? 
MATTRESS inuse. Made § 7 
o suit any bedstead. i 


PHILA. 














Lam 


Hair Mattresses, j IRON AND BRASS 


Cotton and Husk BEDSTEADS 
Mattresses, Feather € For Hospital, Asylum and 
Beds, Pillows, etc. Private Use 


Warerooms, 225 S. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FINANCIAL. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
125 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 








21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E,. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 
transact a general Banking 
and Brokerage Business. 











{OR SALE.—Thirty acre tract Roofing 
and School Slate, located in Northampton 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
| Co., Lehigh Township, Pa. No better in the 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) | region; adjoins large and extensive quarries; 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS_ SUG- | is but partly developed. Will be sold for part 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. | cash and balance on mortgage at 5 per cent. 


: : | Address Worlds Subscription and Adver- 
Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, tising Agency, 708 Locust St. (South Washing- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| ton Square), Phila. 


Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, 














REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
writing ? 

Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 

Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 


IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 





64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. Correspondence solicited. 


Wrckoll Sewueie & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 


Wm. M. Shoemaker, 








Sole Manufacturer in the U. §., 





Proprietor. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


George Brougham, 
CHICAGO, ILL 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 7RUST COS. 


RAILROADS. 





THE PRESENT WEEK 


CLOSES THE 


Special Sale of our Goods 


AT THE 


VERY REDUCED PRICES. 





That portion of our Spring and Summer 
garments that are marked off in 
price, are much under the 
ruling prices. 


JouHN WanaMAKER & Co, 


FINE TAILORING, 
818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316,318 & 820 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc, 

EXECUTE TRUSTS ot every kind under apovoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—- 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAKE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every ‘description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY G ILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DrreEcTors. = 
Thomas Cochran, Clayton French, 
Edward C. Knight, W. Rotch Wister, 


Aifred Fitler, 
Charies 5. Hinchman, 
Wu, J. Howard, 


J. Barlow Moorhead, 
Charles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 

Aaron Frics 


J. Vickinson Sergeant. 





| 





arge sizes for | 





| 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH - AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


IncorroraTep A, D. 1794. 


| Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, rst January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, | Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, | Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Ciedee, | ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, | ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A. Griscom, | ohn A. Brown, 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, | George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M wis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E., FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


THE Fire 


InNsuRANCE Co. 





AMERICAN 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 
other claims, 2 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, . 551,548 96 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS : 
T.H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. a A Ea fl 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN P. WETHERILL, 


‘HOMAS R, MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


To New York AND QUICKEST 


| Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 

| MAY rth, 1884. 

| FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
| 


| 
SHORTEST 
| 


Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


“A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30. 9. nO 11.00 (Fast Express) A.M. +» 2085, 3:45, 
Si “40, Gots P. M., t12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 

.00 , 
. Direct connection by “‘ Annex ”’ 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12,00 midnig t. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.00 A.,M., 1 15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’ s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY—New ge and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.3e 
P. M., ¢12 oo midnigh For Newark, 8.30 A. M. 5.30 
P.M. For Long i, 8. 

Leave New York, foot ‘of 
II. am M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. 


ni 
SUNDAY—8. 45 A. M., 5.30 P. M. a oo midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 P. M 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 a. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, ork wigs cars 

ork. 


boat at Jersey City 


ae Street, 7-455 9-3®, 
+) 112.00, mid- 


| on midnight trains, to and from New 


+Sleeping car open ro.30 P. M. to 7.00 A 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 25. _ 8.20, 29.00 
10,30 A. M., 21.00, 3.30, 45.20, 6.30 P. M 
“Brenton, 3 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3. 30, 5.20, 6.30 


‘Sani for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 
"Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, 


C.G. ox ae 
General Manager. G. P 


T. A., Phila. 








INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS, 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 





Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetua. 
CaPiTAL, $450,000, SuRPLUus, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 


President, Joun B. GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wiruiam P. Huston, 








—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 
Sup AND ENGINE 


Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 























Stee ISPENCERIA 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Sample card containing 26 pens, 
differing in fineness and flexibility, 
adapted to every style of writing, 
sent for trial, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 and,755 Broadway, N. Y. 








